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HERE are thirty-nine species of 

Warblers that breed in eastern 

North America. Of course, one 
could not expect to find all that number 
nesting in one place for some are charac- 
teristic of the south and others of the 
north. The largest number are found in 
the intermediate regions, and are about 
equally divided between the Canadian 
and Transition life-zones. Here, in cen- 
tral New York, we are located in the 
Transition Zone, but a few of the typi- 
cally Austral Warblers work their way 
this far north and a number of Cana- 
dian species remain this far south on 
the tops of the higher hills and in the 
deeper ravines. Within the Cayuga 
Lake basin we have found the nests of 
twenty-two species, though in the case 
of one of these, the Prothonotary, the 
nest was built entirely by the male bird 
and never occupied, since no female ever 
appeared. 

The commonest and most typical 
species, in the order of their abundance, 
. are the Yellow, Redstart, Northern 
WOOL-GATHERING _ , Yellow-throat, Ovenbird, Chestnut- 
ype, commonest Warblers of central, New sided, Black and White, and Black- 
Northern Yellow-throat. Here is a Yellow 5 
Warbler gathering nesting material. * Concluded from Brirp-LoreE for April, 1919. 
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throated Green Warblers. The Louisiana Water-Thrush, which is typically 
an Austral bird, is found in every ravine and is perhaps more abundant than 
the Black-throated Green or the Blak and White. It seems strange to find 
this Austral bird nesting in the same ravines with Blackburnian, Canadian, 


THE ORIGINAL CAFETERIA 
The Louisiana Water-Thrush is typically an Upper Austral bird, but finds suitable conditions 
of humidity in all the ravines 


and Magnolia Warblers, Winter Wrens, and Juncos. Temperature alone will 
hardly explain all the problems of distribution. 

The other Austral Warblers are the Hooded and Cerulean, which are 
firmly established in the swampy woods at the north end of Cayuga Lake. 
Their number in these woods during the summer is so out of proportion to 
the number seen on the migration at the south end of the lake that it seems 
probable that they come in from the west or even from the Austral territory 
that lies to the north, along Lake Ontario. With them are associated a num- 
ber of Golden-winged Warblers, a species never recorded at the south end of 
Cayuga Lake, but which regularly migrates up the Seneca Lake basin, 20 miles 
west. This is a strangely restricted migration route for a bird of such wide- 
spread distribution. 

The Pine and the Northern Parula Warblers, which are typical of the 
Transition Zone, are uncommon nesters with us for perhaps another reason. 
The Pine Warblers favor the pitch pines and the Parulas, the Usnea moss, 
neither of which is abundant. How the Parula adapts itself to the absence of 
Usnea, we learned for the first time a year ago by finding a nest composed 
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entirely of leaf skeletons. The nest was at the edge of a small lake, hung 
in the tip of a drooping hemlock branch about 25 feet above the water. There 
was no Usnea moss in the vicinity, but the substitute had been quite as 
skilfully used. 

The presence of the Magnolia and Blackburnian Warblers is determined by 
extensive growth of hemlocks, either in the ravines or on the tops of the hills 
above an altitude of 1,500 feet. The Black-throated Green is somewhat in- 
fluenced in the same way, although we have found more nests in the tops of 
deciduous saplings than in evergreen trees. The nests resemble, in position and 
structure, those of the Redstart, but they are made of different materials and 
are usually 15 to 30 feet from the ground. 

The Black-throated Blue is seldom found outside of the deep ravines, 
except above 1,500 feet, and although it more often nests in low bushes or 
sprouts from deciduous trees, it frequently chooses the ground hemlock and 
seems to be partial to woods where it grows. 


DOWN WITH THE DESTROYERS OF CROPS 
The young Golden-winged Warbler in the shade is negotiating a large insect, with the assistance of its mother 


The Nashville Warbler seems to require the presence of sphagnum moss, 
and although not abundant in the real sphagnum bogs, it is always found in 
our deciduous woods where there are little runs and hillocks with occasional 
patches of sphagnum. They are more common on the tops of the hills but 
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occur also in woodlands that are typically Transitional, if the proper conditions 
are found. The nest is usually placed at the base of a bush or an alder growing 
from the side of one of these hillocks, usually in or near a clump of sphagnum. 

The (Northern) Water-Thrush and the Mourning Warbler seem to be 
influenced more by extreme humidity than by temperature. The damp, low- 
land woods, where skunk cabbage and nettles thrive, attract the Mourning 
Warbler and if, added to these, there are numerous pools of standing water 


SUBSTITUTES IN BIRD-LAND 
In this nest of the Parula Warbler, leaf skeletons have been substituted for Usnea moss, 
and used guite as skilfully 

the Water-Thrush is satisfied to go no farther north. Fallen logs, moss, and 
royal ferns make it still more attractive for the Water-Thrush. Both the 
nest of the Mourning Warbler, built up from the ground in a skunk cabbage or 
anettle, and that of the Water-Thrush, sunk in the moss at the foot of an 
alder, are difficult to find. 

The Canadian Warbler is another species that seems to enjoy humidity 
for although it nests on the relatively dry hilltops, it is more Annie 
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about the edges of sphagnum bogs, along cool trout-streams, and in the deep 
ravines. 

Even as strange as the association of Louisiana Water-Thrushes with nor- 
thern Warblers in the ravines is that which occurs in the swampy woodlands 
at the north end of Cayuga Lake. Here are the standing pools of water and the 
acres of skunk cabbage that attract 
large numbers of Mourning Warblers 
and Water-Thrushes, but with them, 
because of the open character of the 
deciduous trees, the undergrowth and 
the heat of the lowland woods, are 
numbers of the Austral Cerulean and 
Hooded Warblers. The typically Tran- 
sition Redstarts and Yellow Warblers 
are the most abundant forms, and with 
them a colony of Goldenwings. Truly, 
with some birds, humidity and the 
resulting vegetation are more important 
than temperature in controlling their 
distribution. 

Temperature and humidity are ordi- 
narily so closely interwoven that it is 
difficult to determine which is the more 
important. Extensive forest growth 
always increases humidity by retarding 
evaporation and by the actual discharge 
of moisture from the leaves. This, in 
turn, modifies the temperature. When 
all of central New York was covered 
with forest, much cooler and more 
humid conditions undoubtedly existed 
than do today, and the birds that are 
now confined to the ravines and hill- 
tops were probably much more wide- : y 
spread. This might have been due to hy SSG) 2 SL ae 
temperature alone. But when, today, we A typical nest of the Black-throated Blue War- 
and adjacent woodlands, where tem- bler in a beech sprout, with the female incubating 
perature conditions are approximately the same, the dry woods supporting 
purely Transition or even Upper Austral birds, and the swampy woods 
supporting birds that are common throughout Canadian woodlands, it seems 
that humidity is the more important factor in controlling their distribution, and 
that the extensive forest growth and lower temperature of the Canadian wood- 
lands produces the necessary humidity even where there is no standing water. 
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In studying the home-life of the Warblers, one is continually being im- 
pressed by the great individual differences in the habits of each species. When 
one is about ready to make a generalization, for example that the male Yellow- 
throat never assists in incubation or care of the young, the very next pair that 
one watches may reverse the tables and the male may do most of the work. 
In general, however, the cycle seems to me to be as follows: the resident 
individuals arrive after a certain number of migrating individuals have 
passed through. The resident males arrive sometime before the migrating 
females and several days, or even weeks, before the resident females. Each 
male selects a circumscribed nesting-area where he permits of no intrusion 
by other males of his species. Here he sings. and displays and awaits the 


A SWAMP-LOVING FAMILY 
The (Northern) Water-Thrush requires extreme humidity, pools of standing water, moss, and ferns 


coming of a female that will be susceptible to his charms and that will 
approve his choice of a nesting-area. Very often it is the same female that 
accepted him the year before, because the homing instinct is just as strong 
in her as in the male, and she will ordinarily return to the spot where she 
nested the year before. If her former mate is still strong enough and aggres- 
sive enough to drive off other males, she re-accepts him. Otherwise she 
accepts, with equal grace, his conqueror. The female selects the actual nest- 
ing-site and ordinarily builds the nest, though the male often pretends to help 
and is occasionally quite assiduous in his assistance. In the case of the Pro- 
thonotary Warbler, already mentioned, the male built an entire nest while 
waiting for a female to put in an appearance. 


In the majority of cases the female performs all the duties of incubation, 
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though there are many individual exceptions, even among such brightly 
colored males as the Redstart and Black-throated Blue Warblers. When it 
comes to the care of the young, the males ordinarily share the labors equally 
with the females, and in the presence of danger are much more courageous or 
at least less timid in their defense. 

Seldom, if ever, do any of the Warblers raise two broods, though they 
ordinarily persist until they have successfully raised one. Since many of the 


FEMALE REDSTART AND NEST 


first nests are broken up, even two or three times, Warblers are often found 
nesting far into July, but I have never discovered any positive second broods. 

At the close of the nesting season, the males are the first to molt, but the 
young often begin their wanderings before the males start on their southward 
migration, and are, therefore, the first to appear outside their normal range. 
The first Warblers are heard going over at night, usually the last week in 
July, when there is, apparently, a movement of Ovenbirds, Water-Thrushes, 
Black and White, Chestnut-sided, and Yellow Warblers, and Redstarts. About 
this time the Chats disappear. The cool spell which occurs about the middle 
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of August brings on hosts of these species and starts the Magnolias, Parulas, 
Nashvilles, and Black-throated Green Warblers. September ushers in the 
more northern species, the Canadians, Black-throated Blues and Blackburn- 
ians, followed by the Blackpolls, Baybreasts, Myrtles, and Tennessees. In 
general, the first to migrate are the Transition species, the next the Cana- 
dian, and finally the Hudsonian. The Myrtle and Orange-crowned Warblers 
that have not far to go, delay their leave-taking until October and occasion- 
ally even until November. With the disappearance of these, the Warblers 
are a memory until the first twitter of the Pine and the ringing notes of the 
Louisiana Water-Thrush in early April announce that spring is well under way. 


A SLIM MEAL 
The male Canadian Warbler is about to give a crane-fly to its young 


Notes from a Traveler in the Tropics 


IV. PERU 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
With illustrations by Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


XCEPT where occasional small, shallow, snow-fed rivers reach the sea 
and in the generally adjacent irrigated areas, the coastal region of Peru 
is almost devoid of vegetation. But this barrenness, this nakedness, as 

it may well be called, serves but to reveal the infinitely diverse beauties of 
form, structure, and color of the earth’s surface far more clearly than if they 
were Cloaked by a forest. I yield to none in my love of trees; I know the charm 
of tree-covered hills and mountains, but their attractiveness is from within 
rather than from without. One revels in this grandeur of trunk and grace of 
limb, their vistas, their play of sunlight and shadow, the fertility to which they 
give such noble expression, the life to which they give abode. But from a 
scenic point of view they have concealed the charms of the earth in which they 
grow as effectively as one could hide the exquisitely modeled form of a deer 
by draping it in a sheep’s skin. 

No one complains of the Grand Cafion because it is treeless, and I have small 
patience therefore with those writers who describe the coast of Peru as mono- 
tonous and lacking in interest because of its aridity, when from the sea to the 
summit of the Andes there stretches a panorama as varied in feature as it 
is vast in size. 

It is true that fogs and low-hanging clouds at times prevail on this coast, 
and when they persistently shut out the view of mountain ranges arising to 
snow-clad peaks they accentuate the impression of desolation which the bar- 
renness of the foreground, seen alone, may produce. But, on the other hand, 
when they disappear before the heat of the ascending sun or are penetrated by 
its setting rays, they reveal the weird, impressive world which lies behind them, 
and create effects of singular and indescribable beauty. 

It must be admitted that distance here truly “lends enchantment to the 
view.” Doubtless it may be seen to best advantage, and unquestionably with 
the greatest comfort, from the deck of a coasting steamer which, sailing from 
port to port, gives one a frequently changing outlook. 

It should be clear, from what has been said above, that western Peru is not 
fitted to support a large or varied avifauna. In the ‘distribution’ of bird-life 
in this part of the world, the sea received by far the larger share. Great stretches 
of coast are as lacking in birds as they are in plants, and it is only about the 
rivers and irrigated districts that birds are found in any numbers. Neverthe- 
less, the bird-life of western Peru presents several exceptionally interesting 
problems which the American Museum is now attacking in the field and about 
which I hope to have something to say at a later day. 
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In the preceding paper of this series I have tried to convey, with, I fear, 
but poor success, some idea of the marvels of sea bird-life of the Peruvian coast. 
Here I shall write of the wayside birds one sees ashore. 

As usual on the Pacific coast, the steamer dropped anchor some distance from 
shore, and we landed at Callao in one of the fleet of small boats which, like 
aquatic hacks, crowd about the gangplank, with Cormorants bobbing up and 
under, here and there, almost until we reached the quay. From the electric 
train, which takes us rapidly over the eight miles between the port of Callao and 
Lima, it is probable we shall see fields white with Gulls, attracted, doubtless, 
by freshly plowed ground, and with them we definitely leave behind us the 
birds of the sea. 

Lima, fortunately, has thus far escaped the House Sparrow pest, and, in- 
deed, is distinguished by having a Swallow (Afticora cyanoleuca) as its char- 
acteristic, in fact, only street bird. It is a Swallow somewhat smaller than, but 
resembling in form’and color, our Tree Swallow, but with the low-dashing, 
reckless flight of a Barn Swallow. It darts through the traffic of Lima, skim- 
ming the pavement, and surprising you at times by the nearness of its approach. 
Beyond a superabundance of house-flies, due we may be sure to no desirable 
cause, I detected no winged insects on which these blue-coated ‘police of the 
air’ might feed, and if they confined their activities to capturing these dissemi- 
nators of disease, they were performing a service which should win them a 
warm place in the hearts of all Limefos. At dusk a swarm of Nighthawks 
appeared above the house-tops to carry on in their special field the war on 
insects which the Swallows waged by day. 

One cannot go far in a South American city without finding a park or plaza 
with, even in desert regions, trees, bushes and plants. And one cannot go far 
in any plaza in Lima without seeing, and generally hearing, a Sparrow slightly 
larger than a Song Sparrow, with a white throat bordered by black patches 
and rufous, and with a slight crest. I know of no distinctive native name for 
this bird. Andean White-throat it has been called in books, and at one time it 
was placed in the genus Zonotrichia. South American Song Sparrow (Brachy- 
spiza capensis) it has also been called, and since it is not confined to the Andes 
but is distributed throughout South America, where it takes much the same 
place that the Song Sparrow does with us, it may perhaps be well called White- 
throated Song Sparrow. 

The bird is so abundant, sings so freely and so large a part of the year, that 
no ornithologist can have much field experience in those portions of South 
America in which it is found without establishing many associations with it. 
Each time I return to South America, I anticipate meeting this Sparrow with 
the same pleasure that one looks forward to seeing a friend with whom one has 
much in common, and the first note of its song opens the door to a host of 
half-forgotten scenes and memories. 

Like many effective bird-songs, it is very simple: three long-drawn, sweet, 
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singularly tender, appealing whistles form its theme, and they are sometimes 
followed by a short trill or twitter. It strongly suggests in tone and form the 
song of the White-crowned Sparrow, and one need only be familiar with the 
notes of that bird to find an immediate place in his affections for its distant 
South American relative. 

The resemblance is so close that, after years of association, the song of the 
more southern bird still awakens recollections of a camp in the Sierras, near 
Lake Tahoe, where the plaintive notes of the White-crown were among the 
most frequently heard bird-voices. 

We reached Lima in mid-November, as spring was passing into summer, 
and never, it seems to me, have I heard the White-throat sing more sweetly. 

Another half-familiar and 
common bird-song is that of the 
House Wren. It is clearly dif- 
ferent from that of our bird and 
still sufficiently like it to awaken 
at once a suspicion of its author’s 
identity. In spite of its small 
size, the House Wren is doubt- 
less the most widely distributed 
of American birds. Few favor- 
able localities (except in the 
West Indies) from Tierra del 
Fuego to Canada are without it, 
and. everywhere it shows an 
evident fondness for our society 
and proclaims its presence by 
voice and manners. In ornitho- WHITE-THROATED SONG SPARROW 
logical works it appears under 
a variety of scientific names; but this, to paraphrase Thoreau, is one of the 
instances where, if names were invented to conceal facts, zodlogical nomen- 
clature is a great improvement on a bad invention! Within certain rather 
narrow limits it varies locally in color and size, and many well-marked geo- 
graphical races may be recognized in its surprisingly extended range; but they 
should not let us lose sight of the fact that whether we call them species or sub- 
species, they are all representatives of the House Wren. 

In the larger parks and gardens there were Ground Doves and numbers of 
large Pigeons, whose sonorous calls echoed through the groves of eucalyptus 
and araucaria. The attractive zoélogical garden contains but a meager repre- 
sentation of Peru’s rich avifauna, and a self-invited group of Anis, which were 
constructing a large nest in a small tree bordering one of the walks, formed a 
more interesting ornithological exhibit than any the directors had provided. 

The Rimac River, on which Lima is situated, runs throughout the year and 
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supplies water for the irrigation of a comparatively large area. This is almost 
wholly under cultivation in cotton, sugar-cane, and alfalfa, but there are 
stretches of bottom-lands and river-margins, subject to overflow, unfit for 
agriculture, where wild cane and the scrubby bushes which apparently belong 
to the natural flora of the region, still flourish. I hope in time to obtain data 
which will show the effects of irrigation on the distribution of bird-life in this 
and similar oases of western Peru, but the only observations I could make on 
this occasion were passing glimpses from an automobile or car-window of 
Sparrow Hawks, Red-breasted Troupials, Mockingbirds, Anis, several species 
of Doves (Chemepelia, Zenaida, Columba), Sparrows (Brachyspiza, Vola- 
tinia, Sicalis), and Vermilion Flycatchers. The latter bird is found here in 
two forms, one of which is the normal brown above with the crown and under- 
parts vermilion, while the other is uniform dark sooty brown with, at times, a 
red feather or two. The question whether the two breed together or represent 
distinct ‘species’ presents an inviting problem in dichromatism or mutation 
which remains to be solved. 

December 4, I sailed from Lima for Mollendo, Peru’s most southern port, 
arriving there December 7. The coast here is extremely rugged, with outlying 
rocky islands tenanted by seals and Cormorants. 

Following a phenomenal rainfall of seventy-six hours’ duration, a surprising 
growth of flowering plants appeared on the usually barren coastal plains. I 
counted some twenty species in an hour’s walk, most of them abundant and 
blooming profusely. Every spring (November) a luxuriant growth of flowering 
plants covers the slopes of the mountains at an altitude of from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet, where the coastal clouds supply them with moisture; but this, it was said, 
was the first time in forty years that such a growth had reached the margins 
of the sea. Several species had already matured their seeds, which may lie in 
the dust of the desert for forty more years before they germinate. 

Birds have no such means of biding a favorable time, and the conditions 
which made millions of plants appear where none had been before seemed to 
have exerted no influence on their numbers. I saw but four Finches during 
my morning walk, but, doubtless, in the course of time, they will harvest their 
share of the unwonted crop of seeds. 

Even from the sea the slopes of the usually brown coast range appeared 
distinctly green, and as we climbed upward on the railroad to Arequipa, the 
plant-growth increased in luxuriance, until at 2,800 feet it was as rank as it 
is in the United States in August and September. There were masses of color, 
with yellow predominating—all strange and unknown flowers, except one, the 
heliotrope, which grew in large bushes at the sides of the track. 

Here White-throats, Swallows, and Doves were common, and a single Con- 
dor soared overhead, doubtless tempted from his Andean heights by some dead 
cow or burro. 


At 3,000 feet the range, against which the coastal clouds mass themselves, 
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ends abruptly and is succeeded by a flat desert so absolutely devoid of life that 
the slow-moving sand crescents, which by hundreds cluster on its eastern half, 
seem its only animate forms. 

Beyond this plain the way lies through a fiercely arid range, with reddish 
rocks sculptured by sand-blasts into weird, fantastic shapes. Far below, the 
Chile River winds through a ribbon of green which, gradually widening, be- 
comes the beautiful valley of Arequipa. 

My home in Arequipa was in a garden where White-throats sang through- 
out the day; House-Wrens trilled musically; and for two days two Black- 
headed Goldfinches sang a duel for the possession of a mate who, on the third 
day, was seen carrying nesting material into the upper branches of a large 
cypress. A pair of small Doves had selected the same tree for a nest-site, and 
their curious little grunting notes came from the heart of it. There was a small 
Flycatcher (Ornithion) with an abrupt, exclamatory call, a Warbler (Dacnis), 
and two species of Hummingbirds, while hundreds of the same species of 
Swallow seen in Lima gave life to the air. 

After a short stay at Arequipa, the journey to the tableland was continued. 
The railway at once leaves the irrigated district, with its fields of rye, barley, 
corn, and alfalfa, bounded by fig trees and willows, to climb the slopes of 
Cha-Chani, dotted with a species of organ-pipe-like cactus which continues to 
an altitude of about 9,500 feet. 

At about 11,000 feet, the bunch-grass which characterizes the tableland or 
puna of Peru, affording pasture to its millions of sheep, llamas, and alpacas, 
appears. The slopes soon give way to level stretches, with marshes, streams, 
and lakes, and we now enter a region of surprising interest to the ornithologist, 
for these apparently desolate heights, lying between twelve and thirteen 
thousand feet above the sea, support a wealth of bird-life. 

We may see a Puna Flicker, or even a troop of twenty or thirty of them go 
bounding over the puna, and we will recognize them at once by their white 
rump and characteristic flight, but the smaller land-birds are not to be seen 
from the window of a moving train. We shall not, however, go far after reach- 
ing the tableland without passing some marshy, boggy spot (there is one just 
before reaching Crucero Alto at an altitude of 14,688 feet) where we shall be 
surprised by seeing what is apparently a flock of tame Geese. Some of them 
may stand and watch us pass at a distance of not more than forty yards, and 
it is only when others take wing that we realize that they are in truth wild 
Geese. Then we may discover less conspicuous species near them—Ducks of 
several kinds, Coots, Herons and Ibises, the last two very closely resembling 
and obviously representing our North American Black-crowned Night Heron 
and Glossy Ibis respectively. 

A few miles beyond Crucero, the track runs between two beautiful lakes. 
On July 1, 1916, in the heart of a Peruvian winter, when first I saw them, snow 
extended down the mountain slopes to their margins, but it was now midsum- 
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mer (December rs) and although there were patches of snow along the track 
at Crucero Alto, only the summits of the mountains about the lakes were snow- 
covered. 

From the train one sees small groups of Ducks and scattered Coots on the 
lakes, and a pearl-backed, white-winged Gull, known only from the high 
Andes, seems far more at home over these bodies of water than when seen in 
the puna marshes or following the course of a roaring mountain stream through 
a narrow, high-walled canon. 

But the supreme and surprising experience for the ornithologist in these 
bleak heights is the sight of a flock of Flamingoes. To find these birds, which 
we are accustomed to associate with tropical surroundings, in this cold tem- 
perate zone, feeding in lagoons where, in the winter, ice forms frequently, and 
snow falls not rarely, is one of the anomalies of bird distribution. From Lake 
Junin, in central Peru, southward to at least central Chile, Flamingoes are 
permanent residents of the lakes and lagoons of the high Andes. They are 
found also on the pampas of northwestern Argentina, and southward into 
Patagonia. No Flamingoes are known between Peru and the southern borders 
of the Caribbean Sea, and the problem of their distribution calls for an explana- 
tion of their presence south of the Equator as well as for their existence almost 
up to the limits of perpetual snow. 

It is far too complicated a question to be discussed during the course of this 
informal narrative, but it may at least be said that there is much evidence in 
favor of the theory that the Flamingoes, with some other forms of life inhabit- 
ing these Andean lakes, have risen from sea-level to their present high altitude, 
through that elevation of the earth’s surface in which the Andes have their 
origin. In 1916, I saw Flamingoes from the train in one of the lakes mentioned 
above, on the tableland north of Juliaca, and we found them also at a small 
lake east of Tirapata. 

The Herons, Ibises, and Geese are surprisingly tame and are often seen 
about the outskirts of villages, but the Flamingoes, although they apparently 
are not pursued by man, show a lack of confidence in him which induces them 
to take flight long before one comes within gunshot. No one seemed to know 
when or where the Flamingoes nested, but it should not be difficult to find 
their breeding-grounds. 

The voyage across Lake Titicaca is designed to speed the traveler on his 
way rather than to give him an opportunity to see this beautiful body of 
water, with its Inca-terraced islands, its pastoral shores and, toward the east, 
stupendous wall of snow-covered mountains. The through steamer leaves Puno 
at nightfall, on the arrival of the train from Arequipa, and reaches Guaqui on 
the Bolivian side of the lake the following morning at 7 o’clock. A smaller 
steamer, which delivers freight at the small Indian villages on the lake, takes 
three days for the same trip. Only native passengers are expected to patron- 
ize this boat, and the food is designed to meet their tastes rather than those 
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of foreigners, but the slight discomforts of the journey are more than offset 
by the glimpses it affords of Titicacan life, both human and feathered. 

The myriads of water-birds which inhabit the lake congregate chiefly in 
the shallow bays where there is a dense growth of the reeds from which the 
natives make their canoe-like balsas. These places are, unfortunately, not 
visited by the steamer; nevertheless, birds are constantly in sight in varying 
numbers, both along the shores of the lake and in open water. There were 
Ducks (chiefly Pintails), Coots, Gulls, Cormorants and Grebes of several species. 
One of the latter (Centropelma micropterum) furnishes an admirable lesson in 
the effects of disuse, for since its 
arrival, in the remote past, on 
Titicaca it has had so little use for 
its wings in the air that it has lost 
the power of flight. It is a fairly 
large bird, about the size of our 
Holboell’s Grebe, but its wings, 
presumably through disuse as 
organs of flight, have become too 
small to raise it in the air. They 
are actually no longer than those 
of the small blue-backed Swallows 
which skim lightly over its head. 
Possibly these small wings may 
make more effective paddles under 
water than would longer ones, but 
the bird’s best efforts on the sur- 

WING OF THE FLIGHTLESS GREBE, COM- face bring it only to a half-sitting 
PARED WITH THAT OF A SWALLOW (Atticors) _ocition when, with the aid of its 
feet and a flapping of its stubby wings, it progresses with surprising rapidity, 
leaving a broad wake and creating a rushing sound, which, on still days, may 
be heard for some distance. 

I landed one morning while we were discharging freight, which was being 
transferred to the backs of llamas, burros, and men, and in the patches of 
purple lupine and the scrubby growth at the foot of a protecting bluff, found 
numbers of land-birds. There were the omnipresent and always welcome White- 
throat and House Wren, a large sooty Robin-like Thrush, Swallows, and dipper- 
like Cinclodes. Only the White-throat and Wren were heard to sing. Indeed, 
without them the traveler on the treeless shores, slopes, and plateaus of Peru 
would rarely be cheered by the songs of birds. 

After anchoring off the long stone causeways which formed the ports of 
four villages on the west shores of the lake, we left Copacabana on the after- 
noon of December 17, and the following morning we arrived at Guaqui and 
took the train for La Paz. 


Purple Finches 


By MRS. HERMAN F. STRAW, Manchester, N. H. 


in my experience with Purple Finches! 

For several years I have had shelves for birds outside my upper sitting- 
room windows and have kept on them different kinds of seeds, also fruit, crumbs, 
suet, whatever I have had reason to think might possibly attract birds of any 
kind. I have had for visitors at various times, White-bellied Nuthatches, 
Chickadees, one Downy Woodpecker, Myrtle Warblers, Black and White 
Warblers, and Summer Yellow-birds, but this year there have been only 
Finches. 

Last April, as I came into this room one morning, I saw what seemed to be 
a red bird, with wings and tail outspread, trying to get a footing on the out- 
side of the window-pane. (Possibly my Canary, hanging in his cage on the 
inside, may have attracted him.) I stood perfectly still for a minute or two to 
assure myself as to what the bird was, and found it to be a Purple Finch, a 
gorgeous male! Then I quickly went to get some seed, as there happened to 
be very little on the shelf, and my bird had flown when I came back,-I feared, 
for good, but I put out the seed—sunflower, rape, hemp, and canary, and 
watched. To my great delight he was back again within half an hour and 
surely found something to his liking, for he ate greedily several times during 
the day. 

The next morning he brought two females with him, and in less than a 
week there were two males and several brown companions here many times 
each day. Then, suddenly, they disappeared, and I thought I should see them 
no more, but about four weeks later a female made her appearance, bringing 
a young bird with her. Then, the next day, came the male, and here on the 
shelf, while I sat at the window knitting, the little one was fed by the parents, 
day after day. They did not have this feeding-place to themselves long, how- 
ever, for more were with them soon, and then, more still—several males and 
many females—until now, August 26, there must be thirty Finches, surely, 
frequenting this shelf, for I have counted twenty-three eating at one time. 

Many little ones have been “brought up,” sometimes the mother taking 
them in hand, sometimes the father helping out. This feeding is done by regur- 
gitation, and the process is most interesting. The baby droops its wings, cocks 
its tail over the back as far as possible, raises its tiny crest, hops after first one 
parent and then the other, crying and coaxing plaintively, with its mouth wide 
open. Finally, one of the parents gives it three or four mouthfuls from its own 
crop, gulping up the food with apparent ease. The little one seems saved the 
trouble of swallowing, for its mouth is open all the time, and the parent’s beak 
is thrust down the baby throat as far as possible, time after time, in quick 


succession. 
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Some males now moulting have brilliant color in patches; some have pink 
on the breast; others rose-red heads; one is mottled in rose, brown, and gray; 
another has a blood-red (almost purple) head and neck; another has pin- 
feathers all over the head and bright rose just above the tail. All are getting 
a little more perceptibly mature each day, and if they stay I shall have a 
wonderful exhibition of males as “purple” as they ever are, I expect. 

This mixture of red of various tints among the brown females, when the 
sun shines full upon them all, is something extremely beautiful. Speaking of 
sunshine makes me think of one other thing to write about. One day I noticed 
one of the birds squatting on the shelf, tail and one wing spread out to the fullest 
extent, one leg stretched as far as possible to.one side, its neck turned so far 
around that the head seemed upside down, mouth open, and feathers fluffed 
out all over the body. Such a strange position! I felt sure this Finch was dy- 
ing, and feared I had given it something that had poisoned it, for in my great 
desire to keep these Finches here I had put out fruit (which they do not eat), 
crumbs of cake, crackers, etc. Consequently I was much relieved when another 
Finch, flying to the shelf just at this time, pecked the first bird, instantly re- 
storing him to life and flight. Since then I have often seen seven or eight birds 
at the same time, in as many ungainly and ludicrous positions, “sunning” 
themselves in the bright, hot sunshine. It surely is a laughable sight, and they 
do look as if they were “‘passing away” in good earnest, but if anything dis- 
turbs them they are alive and alert in an instant. 

Just one other incident. A male alighted on the edge of the shelf one morn- 
ing; he was all by himself. After eating for a few moments, he gave a little 
call, sweet and low and plaintive, then another and another, each time a little 
louder than before. Then I heard an answer from a tree nearby, and, after 
numerous repetitions, he began to sing. Such a joyous, bubbling-over song! 
The notes fairly tumbled over each other, they came so fast, and before this 
musical treat was quite over, a modest brown lady stood beside him. The 
male went quite close to her, twittering and chirping and talking, then he 
spread his beauty before her, hopping off a little way, then coming back, strut- 
ting and bowing in a most comical way, all the time with wings out and tail 
up, showing that beautiful rose-colored body and the brilliant crest on his head. 
The lady looked on admiringly, showing her approval by putting her head 
round on one side and then on the other and making little soft sounds until he 
must have understood that she was ready to give him her “hand and her 
heart,” for again came that happy, exuberant, melodious singing, and they 
flew away together. 

These birds have been a constant source of delight to me and to my friends, 
and I wish I might share it with all bird-lovers! Has anyone else ever had a 
like experience? I might add that my home is in the midst of a city of 80,000 
inhabitants, but stands by itself, surrounded by three or four acres of land 
and many trees of various kinds. 


ca 


OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH AT NEST 


Two Thrushes 


By THOMAS A. TAPER, Lake Linden, Mich. 
With Photographs by the Author 


HE summer is the time of the year when the lover of nature hears and 

heeds the call of the Thrush, and nowhere else is that call more inviting 

than in the woods of birch, maple, and conifer of the Keweenaw Penin- 
sula in northern Michigan. The word forest suggests delightful shade, acquaint- 
ance with multitudinous sights and sounds, an opportunity to fall in tune with 
nature’s moods, and, moreover, some leisure to philosophize. As one passes 
by the last farmhouse one hears the-enthusiastic gushing song of the little 
House Wren; as one enters either by-sylvan path or woodland road, one is at 
once refreshed by the cool air and delicate fragrance, and finds an inviting log 
on which to sit and rest awhile. A group of barefooted boys now approaches; 
their countenances are aglow; they are returning from a morning inspection of 
their traps. One of the boys has a box in which there is a live red squirrel, 
destined to become a house-pet; all of the others have deadly missiles in the 
form of stones for ‘slingshots.’ So here is an opportunity for a friendly warn- 
ing to the boys not to kill the feathered songsters. There is a better way to 
hunt birds, and that is with the camera. The walk in the woods is continued 
and the desired spot is reached—the nest of the Olive-backed Thrush. 

The nest of this Thrush was built in a birch sapling which was growing on 
the side of a wide ravine, and it was fairly well shaded from the sun. It was 
constructed with twigs and birch bark-and was lined with small roots and 
dead grass.--It contained two young birds about four days old. The camera 
was placed about 28 inches from the nest. A fishline was attached to the 
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shutter release and led to a place behind a tree, about 25 feet from the nest. 
I then sat down behind the tree and waited. It was not long before I had my 
first picture. The stop used was //6.3, and the exposure was one-fifth of a 
second. I took three pictures, all with the same stop and the same exposure. 

The second nest studied was that of the Hermit Thrush. This bird builds 
its nest on the ground and usually lays four greenish blue eggs which are un- 
spotted. The nest, in this instance, was placed in a bare hummock in the 
‘forest primeval.’ It had birch bark on the outside and was lined on the 
inside with thread-like roots and some dead grass. Two or three undersized 
ferns protected it from the sun. In the nest there were three eggs of the char- 
acteristic color. A-picture of.the nest was taken with the use of the portrait- 
lens. The stop used was //32, and the exposure twenty seconds. 

One afternoon, about a week later, I visited the nest again. In it there were 
three young Thrushes about two days old. The afternoon was cloudy and was 
not suited for bird-photography in the deep forest, but I set the camera about 
28 inches from the nest, so that the birds would become accustomed to it. The 
birds did not seem to mind the camera at all. I took two pictures, but they 
were underexposed. The following day was windy, with clouds and sunshine 
in the morning; in the afternoon the sky was a perfect blue. The birds had 
become thoroughly acquainted with the camera, and the mother bird even 
permitted the operator to be in full view at times while she fed her young. 
However, the bird approached the nest with caution. On the return from a 
food-quest, it would first land on the horizontal branch of a hemlock sapling, 
then fly to a log, then to a low stub, and finally come to the nest. It had the 
habit of stopping and looking whenever it detected a slight movement of the 
cord. While the bird was in this attitude, the picture was taken. 
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The young were fed and the nest cleaned several times during the day, 
the excreta being carried several feet away from the nest. In one instance I 
observed that the mother bird devoured the excrement. The duty of nest- 
inspection was performed with great promptness. After the nest was inspected, 
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the bird would fly to a favorite tree, and from here it would go somewhere 
else in the forest. Sometimes the male bird would give the female a dainty 
morsel, and she, in turn, would carry it to the nest for the young, while he 
kept guard at a safe distance. 

On the third day of the observations, the young were fed more frequently, 
and, consequently, they gave evidence of much growth. They had their eyes 
about half open and moved about the nest considerably. 

The intervals between feedings were not without incident. It was interest- 
ing to observe the creeping of sunlight and shadow over the nest, the intense 
radiant energy from the sun reduced somewhat by the canopy of green. Only 
for a half-hour was the nest fully exposed. It was at this time that the mother 
bird brooded over the young. A herd of cows, which were grazing on maple 
seedlings and thin grass, approached dangerously near the nest, and it became 
the duty of the observer to direct the movements of one or two members of 
the herd. Some red squirrels ran along logs and on the forest floor, giving evi- 
dence of the precarious position of the young birds in the nest. During the 
morning and afternoon a Red-eyed Vireo charmed the observer with several 
instalments of his cheerful warble. This song was not so incessant this day as 
it usually is, for I suspect that he, too, was busy with household cares. The 
harmony of the forest was broken at times by the harsh cry of the black Crow, 
that villain who has figured in more than one bird tragedy. 

On the fifth day I again visited the nest, but it was empty. Let us hope that 
the parent birds had witnessed a successful departure of their young. 


The Migration of North American Birds 
SECOND SERIES 


X. BLUE JAY, STELLER’S JAY, AND GREEN JAY 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


BLUE JAY 


The common and well-known Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata) of eastern 
North America is, as a species, permanently resident, except along the northern- 
most border of its range. It comprises two subspecies, the ranges of which 
are as follows: 

The Northern Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata cristata) breeds in eastern 
North America, north to Newfoundland, central Quebec, northern Ontario, 
and northern Alberta; west to central Alberta, eastern North Dakota, central 
Nebraska and eastern Colorado; south to central Texas, Missouri, central 
Illinois, and North Carolina; and east to eastern Virginia, the coast of New 
England and of Nova Scotia. It is of casual occurrence in northern New Mexico 
(Fruitland, Oct. 17, 1908). 

The Florida Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata florincola) is resident in the 
southeastern United States, north to South Carolina, Alabama, southern Illi- 
nois and northeastern Texas; west to eastern Texas; south to the Gulf coast 
of Louisiana and Alabama, and to southern Florida; and east to eastern Florida 
and eastern South Carolina. 

The few migration records in the following table all refer to the Northern 
Blue Jay: 

SPRING MIGRATION 


| Number 


LOCALITY Bhreaee? Average date of Earliest date of 
| ecard spring arrival spring arrival 
Montieale OUcbe Genrer sity anne | 2 May 1 | March 22, 1890 
: | (rare in winter) 
Ottaway Ontantomemicneeeeci ee 5 February 9 January 5, 1909 


Mouth of Little Red River, Alberta. 3 


May 15, 1901 
IM nuaee nn, COMANTC og ocane annonces box 


June 20, 1909 


FALL MIGRATION 


LOCALITY ates Average date of Latest date of 
ecard last one observed last one observed 
Montreal lOUeb ccnp eee nee 3 November 2 | November 25, 1856 


OLENA, OUMNHG 9 ocopsovencesoassac 


December 1, 1885 


STELLER’S JAY 


The range of the Steller’s Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri) extends from Alaska through 
western North America to the highlands of Honduras. This bird is practically 
everywhere resident, such movements as occur being in the nature of wander- 
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ing or of descent from the mountains into the valleys during the winter season. 
Six subspecies of this Jay inhabit North America, and two others occur in 
central and southern Mexico and Central America. The geographic distribu- 
tion of the North American forms is given below: 

The Steller’s Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri stelleri) occupies the Pacific Coast dis- 
trict, north to Cook Inlet, Alaska, south to northwestern Oregon, and east to 
western British Columbia and western Washington. Its range includes the 
islands off the coast of southern Alaska and British Columbia, excepting 
Prince of Wales Island and the Queen Charlotte group. 

The Queen Charlotte Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri carlotte) is resident in the 
(Queen Charlotte Islands, British Columbia, and Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. 

The Coast Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri carbonacea) is resident in the Pacific 
Coast district, north to central Oregon, south to Monterey County, California, 
and east to the California coast ranges and the Siskiyou and Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

The Blue-fronted Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis) occupies the mountains 
of California, north to the northern part of the state; west to the eastern coast 
ranges as far south as San Luis Obispo County, also west to Ventura County 
and the southwestern corner of the state; south to northern Lower California; 
and east to eastern California and west central Nevada. 

The Long-crested Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri diademata) is resident in the 
Rocky Mountain region of the southwestern United States and in the Sierra 
Madre of northern Mexico, north to northern Colorado and northeastern Utah; 
west to southwestern Utah, western Arizona, eastern Sonora, eastern Sinaloa, 
and Tepic; south to northern Jalisco and Zacatecas; east to Zacatecas, central 
western Texas, and eastern New Mexico. 

The Black-headed Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri annectens) occupies the moun- 
tains of southwestern Canada and the Rocky Mountain region of the north- 
western United States, north to southwestern Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia; west to eastern Washington and central Oregon; south to south- 
eastern Oregon, northern Utah, and southern Wyoming; and east to north- 
western Nebraska, western South Dakota, and central Montana. 


GREEN JAY 


The gayly colored Green Jay (Xanthoura luxuosa glaucescens) is the only 
form of its species occurring in the United States, although there are several 
other races in Mexico and Central America. The geographic distribution of 
the Green Jay extends from northern Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon in north- 
eastern Mexico, north to the valley of the lower Rio Grande in central southern 
Texas. It is permanently resident in most, if not all, of its United States range. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
FIFTY-FOURTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Northern Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata cristata, Fig. 1).—The brightly 
colored Blue Jay, Steller’s Jay, and Green Jay show their relationship to the 
somber Crows and Ravens in undergoing very slight plumage changes. Essen- 
tially the same ‘uniform’ is worn at all seasons by both sexes and all ages. The 
head and body plumage only of the young is more or less dull compared to 
that of their parents until, by a postjuvenal molt of the body plumage, they 
pass into a first winter plumage like that of the adult, from which they are 
henceforth indistinguishable. The juvenal Blue Jay has the crest shorter than 
the adult, blue of head and back less bright, wing-coverts only indistinctly 
barred, and black mark across the forehead indistinct. 

Steller’s Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri, Fig. 2) —The young of the Blue-fronted 
race of Steller’s Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis) will stand for the various 
races of that species. It lacks all blue in the head and body plumage except 
a tinge on the side of the rump. Its crest is less full than that of the adult, 
crown and back somewhat browner, throat with streaks only faintly indicated, 
breast dark sooty gray, passing to dark ashy gray on belly and rump. 

Green Jay (Xanthoura luxuosa glaucescens, Fig. 3)—The juvenal Green 
Jay has the blue of the head paler and more greenish than the adult, black of 
the head and breast duller. Its underparts are pale grayish yellow only faintly 
tinged with green on the breast. 
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Unusual Breeding-Site of Killdeer 
Plover 


The Killdeer Plover has always been a 
rare bird in the Cambridge region. There 
are only a few records of its breeding within 
that area (Cf. Brewster, r906, Mem. Nut- 
tall Ornith. Club 4, 168). It was, therefore, 
of some interest to find a pair breeding 
last summer in a plowed field bordering on 
Soldier’s Field, very near where another 
pair bred in 1903 (Cf. Brewster loc. cit.). 

The chief point of interest, however, was 
not the reappearance of the Killdeer in the 
Cambridge region but of its apparent in- 
difference to its surroundings, then greatly 
altered to meet war conditions. Several 
times a week, throughout the summer 
months, the geater part of the 4,500 men 
in training at the Harvard Radio School 
paraded on Soldier’s Field. They were gen- 
erally accompanied by one or two bands 
and one or two bugle corps. While the 
several battalions of sailors would occupy 
the main drill-grounds, the naval cadets of 
the Officer Material School, and sometimes 
the students in the R.O.T.C., would carry 
out maneuvers on the surrounding fields, 
and at least one day on the very field where 
this pair of Killdeers were breeding. The 
first time I observed the birds was during 
the last week in June. The pair flew out 
from the plowed field over the heads of an 
advancing battalion of cadets. After 
uttering a few plaintive il-dee’s, they 
alighted only a hundred yards from the 
column and stood motionless. When the 
battalion drew somewhat nearer, they 
arose again and flew to another corner of 
the field. I saw the pair many times 
throughout July, and they always showed 
this same indifference to the presence of 
large masses of men or to the loud-sound- 
ing bands which accompanied them. 

There is a series of tennis-courts along 
one side of Soldier’s Field. These are pro- 
tected by a wire fence. When repeatedly 
flushed from the field, the Killdeers would 


at length scale down gracefully to the 
courts, and, after running a short distance, 
stand motionless in their characteristic 
way. 

Various military duties prevented me 
from ever searching for the nest which 
these birds apparently tended in the old 
plowed field. But in the second week in 
August, when a change of routine again 
brought me to Soldier’s Field, I was much 
interested to find four Killdeers in the 
usual corner. These birds allowed me to 
approach to about 50 yards, and at that 
distance it was possible to observe, even 
without glasses, that two of the group were 
youngish birds. For more than a week the 
birds were in the vicinity, and would always 
fly out at the approach of our battalion. 
Then came another break in my visits, and 
when I again returned to the field in early 
September, the birds had disappeared. 

From these random observations it 
seems certain that the pair of Killdeers suc- 
cessfully raised a brood of two young on 
the edge of a much-used drill-ground. It 
is possible that this was not their first 
brood, for the dates of the appearance of 
the young is much later than that given 
by other observers. It is impossible to say 
whether or not there was an earlier set of 
eggs, but at least it was obvious that the 
birds were very devoted to their nesting- 
site in spite of much noise and confusion.— 
G. K. Nosie, New York City. 


Notes on Nesting Bluebirds and 
House Wrens 


Every year a pair of Bluebirds builds in 
our garden. There are two houses just 
alike, and about to or 12 feet apart, one 
facing south and one east. This year, 
when the birds arrived, they chose the 
one with the southern exposure. The nest 
was soon completed, and the female began 
sitting. 

Some time later I noticed that the birds 
were carrying grass and things into the 
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other house. I went out to investigate and 
found five eggs in the first nest. There had 
been a week of cool weather, and we 
thought perhaps the eggs had been chilled. 
I cleaned out the house and waited. Again 
five eggs were laid and the incubating pro- 
cess begun, and again the female refused to 
stay in her nest. Her mate would try to 
coax her back, and he even fluttered about 
and beat her with his wings—she would 
go back for a moment, but not to stay. 

In a few days they were back at the first 
house and another nest was completed. 
This time it was carelessly put together. 
They then built a still poorer nest at the 
second house, which I had cleaned out, and 
then both birds disappeared. The next 
week a pair of Bluebirds began a nest in 
house No. 1, and the family was raised 
with success. I often wondered if it was 
the same pair, or if Mr. Bluebird at last 
succeeded in getting a wife who was a 
home-lover. He certainly deserved one. 

The other observation was made with 
Wrens and is even more unusual, or at 
least we thought it was. 

Early in the summer two Wrens looked 
over the houses at their disposal and at 
last selected the one on our front porch. 
The nest was built and the eggs laid, or so 
we thought, for the male soon began feed- 
ing his mate. 

A few weeks later we noted that another 
Wren was carrying sticks into a house in 
the flower-garden. She seemed to do most 
of the work, although her mate would come 
and sit on the clothes-line and warble his 
approval. Soon she was snugly settled, 
and then we discovered we had a real 
romance on our hands, for her mate was 
also the mate of the bird in the front porch, 
or, in other words, he was a bigamist. 

Of course now we watched with even 
keener interest than before, for by the 
time mate No. 2 was comfortably settled, 
mate No. r was able to forage for herself 
and family. He also helped to feed the 
little birds, but he never neglected to 
bring choice morsels to Madame Wren in 
the garden. 

By the time No. 2’s eggs were hatched, 
brood No. 1 had flown, and he could care 
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for his second family with ease and com- 
fort—KATHLEEN M. Hempet, Elkader, 
Towa. 


A Parakeet in a City Park 


Nothing could be more pleasing to the 
eye than the sight of the distinguished 
officers of the Allies in their handsome uni- 
forms as they go about the streets of our 
city. The drab-clad civilian notes them 
from the corner of an envious eye, and the 
small boys gaze with frank and unquali- 
fied admiration. 

I noticed much the same effect among 
the birds in Central Park one afternoon in 
October. I was coming along the path 
around the Reservoir above 85th Street 
when my eye was caught by a large flock of 
dingy English Sparrows that were feeding 
in the grass by the bridle-path. As my eye 
roved from the outskirts of the flock toward 
its center I became aware of some cause of 
commotion and special interest. The birds 
were craning their necks, chirping loudly, 
and jostling one another in their effort to 
stand all in the same place. In another 
moment I had discovered the cause. Shin- 
ing with the brightness of a patch of sun- 
light on the green grass, and politely obliy- 
ious of the vulgar peering crowd about him, 
sat a little Parakeet busily engaged in feed- 
ing on the grass seeds. He showed little 
fear as I approached, and finally flew to a 
small tree a few paces away, from which 
he watched a moment or two and then re- 
turned to the grass. The distinguished 
stranger was about the size of a White- 
throated Sparrow in body, but of course 
his tail was much longer. On his forehead 
he bore a clear yellow mark. His head, 
throat, breast, underparts, and rump were 
bright bluish green. His upperparts were 
distinctly yellowish green, while the wing- 
coverts were blackish, each feather being 
delicately fringed with pale yellow or 
whitish. The tail feathers, as the bird 
spread them in alighting, showed a fringe 
at the outer ends of yellowish green and 
whitish. 

Such a sight always fills the observer 
with strange thoughts of other lands and 
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times. Perhaps some will be reminded of 
the day when Carolina Paroquets were 
casual visitors even in New York State. 

I suppose the little Parakeet was an 
escaped cage-bird, or, possibly, one that is 
allowed to fly at large to return at night to 
his cage. Anyway, I have not seen him 
since, and often wonder what became of 
him. But nothing can blot out the picture 
of the graceful, brilliant stranger so su- 
perior to the vulgar curiosity of the dingy 
Sparrows.—TERTIUS VAN Dyke, New 
York City. 


Helping Barn and Cliff Swallows 
to Nest 


For several years the writer has spent 
the summer on the shore of a lake in the 
Adirondacks, where there seem to be 
great attractions for birds of the Swallow 
family, as Barn, Cliff, Bank, and Tree 
Swallows all nest there in considerable 
numbers. 

The Barn and Cliff Swallows nest side 
by side on exteriors of buildings, frequently 
using the remains of old nests as founda- 
tions for those of the following year. The 
Cliff Swallows build on old nests of Barn 
Swallows, and vice versa. The nesting 
habits of the two kinds seem to be similar, 
except as to shape of nests and materials 
of construction, the Cliff Swallows build- 
ing the typical retort-shaped nests and not 
using the grasses, feathers, etc., which the 
Barn Swallows use for linings. 

After careful observation, it would seem 
that neither kind has a dislike for painted 
surfaces on which to build nests, but that 
they are unable to securely attach nests to 
painted perpendicular surfaces, when the 
paint has been put on within one or two 
years. When paint has been on a consider- 
able time they are able to build nests on it 
securely, and frequently do so. 

They are very persistent in trying to 
build on a selected spot and will make 
repeated efforts to do so, starting imme- 
diately to rebuild when partially completed 
nests have broken off and fallen to the 


ground. 
Last summer a pair of Barn Swallows 
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succeeded in building on painted surfaces 
in a corner between two wings of a build- 
ing, where the efforts of both Barn and 
Cliff Swallows had been unsuccessful in 
several previous years, though numerous 
attempts at different times had been made 
to build there, as the corner seemed to 
possess peculiar attractions. The only ex- 
planation that suggests itself for the suc- 
cess last summer is that, in course of time, 
some change had taken place in condition 
of the painted surfaces. 

In early summer the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the nests is comparatively free 
from black-flies and mosquitoes. Believing 
that this condition was due to the feeding 
activities of the Swallows, an attempt was 
made to aid and encourage them in nesting 
by increasing the number and extent of 
the places where they could build. In 
places where they either did not or could 
not build, considerable success was secured 
by providing shelves or supports on which 
nests could be securely started. 

A comparatively easy way of doing this 
is to nail a piece of 2x 4-inch scantling 
lengthwise on the side of buildings, under 
cover of eaves or other projections that 
will give complete protection from rains, 
which seems to be a necessary condition. 
The scantling is best fastened with a wide 
side against building and with a clearance 
from protecting surface of about 5 inches 
at the upper outer edge of scantling. This 
seems to be a sufficient clearance for easy 
approach and is perhaps more attractive 
than a greater one. Originally a greater 
clearance was given, but this has been 
gradually reduced, as it seemed that the 
Swallows preferred a location where the 
nests were concealed as well as possible 
from other birds in the air; perhaps, also, 
in the case of the Cliff Swallows, where 
the least material was necessary to build 
nests right up to the protecting cover, 
which they usually do when it is near. 
Apparently a 2 x 4-inch scantling is better 
than a 2x 2-inch one, as the 4-inch face 
furnishes a better brace for the tails of the 
Swallows when they cling with their feet 
to the side or upper edge, as they fre- 
quently do. 
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Perhaps an improvement, though involy- 
ing more work, is to fasten a strip of wood 
2% inches wide by 38 or % inch thick on 
top of the scantling and to roughly round 
the outer edges of the strip. The half- 
inch projection beyond the  scantling 
offers a convenient foothold for the Swal- 
lows when clinging to the side. 

While undoubtedly preferable, it is not 
necessary for supports or brackets to be 
placed high from the ground under eaves 
of roofs of two-storied buildings, as the 
Swallows will build under roofs of piazzas 
and porches when construction is favor- 
able. Probably they always choose a spot 
with a perpendicular surface on at least 
one side of the nest-place. 

The brackets or supports can be painted 
the same color as the surrounding wood- 
work, so as to be less conspicuous to people, 
but, if painted, it is best to leave the sur- 
face of the wood rough, not plane it smooth 
before painting. 

The first supports put up were simple 
shelves of thin board from 2 to 6 inches 
wide, fastened to sides of buildings at 
various distances, as great as 18 inches, 
below the eaves. These were used by the 
Swallows to a certain extent. Wide sup- 
ports are objectionable where there are 
English Sparrows, as they will build their 
nests on them, while they have difficulty 
in doing so on those as narrow as 2 inches. 

On buildings where the Swallows have 
not built before, it may be better the first 
year to place supports, or some of them, 
farther down from the eaves than 5 inches, 
so as to be more apt to attract the notice 
of the Swallows as they fly past. Nests are 
seldom built on the north side of build- 
ings; of the other exposures, the south 
seems to be the favorite. 

The shores of the lake in locality men- 
tioned are sandy, and there is no clay in 
the vicinity, so that the Swallows are de- 
pendent for their building material on the 
mud which they gather from holes in dirt 
roads or depressions in bare ground, where 
water stands after rains. 

Apparently, they can postpone the build- 
ing of nests and laying of their eggs for a 
considerable time when they are unable to 
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secure material for building or completing 
nests. To supply them with mud in un- 
usually dry seasons, depressions in ground 
have been filled with water from a hose, 
the supply being replenished as water dis- 
appeared. It is astonishing to see how 
quickly the Swallows will discover such a 
spot and gather around it in large numbers, 
starting almost immediately to carry away 
the mud for their nests. 

While the Barn Swallows usually, and 
perhaps preferably, build their nests inside 
of barns and similar buildings which offer 
opportunities for nesting, they probably 
would build much more frequently on the 
outside if they found suitable places, and, 
perhaps, they could be attracted to many 
buildings they do not now frequent. The 
Cliff Swallows could, perhaps, also be 
attracted to more buildings. They are 
generally supposed to select one or a few 
buildings in a neighborhood for their nests. 
It would be interesting to investigate and 
see if the buildings selected are those which 
both offer favorable sites for nests and are 
nearest to a supply of mud or clay for 
their construction. For their nests they 
require considerably more material than 
do the Barn Swallows. 

Perhaps some of your readers will be 
sufficiently interested to study and experi- 
ment on lines suggested in this article and 
add to the general information on a sub- 
ject about which little or nothing has been 
published.— WiLit1AM GoopsELL, Bay 
Pond, Franklin County, N. Y. 


Dixie, a Tame Robin 


Dixie was one of those more unfortunate 
members of a large bird-family, who, 
through some accident, left the home-nest 
at a very tender age. But, unlike many 
other such unfortunates, this sad accident 
did not end his career. We had been out 
bicycling one early June day in 1913, and, 
while walking up a hill, had discovered 
him, an inadequately feathered young 
Robin, lying on the sidewalk, legs extended, 
and flapping feebly, while his enormous 
bill emitted faint croaks. Of course, we 
picked him up and carried him home with 
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us, where he received, among other things, 
his Christian name of Dixie. <A small 
basket with a handle, lined with soft 
grass, was his home, and there he lay on 
the bottom of it, undecided whether to 
live or die. 

We were now confronted with the prob- 
lem of food and drink for our new pet. 
Worms were probably the natural diet, 
but that meant we would have to dig for 
them in the garden. We must, therefore, 
find something simpler, something requir- 
ing less effort on our part. So we consulted 
a book on birds. One chapter was devoted 
to the rearing of young birds, and in this 
we found that finely crumbled hard- 
boiled egg-yolk and potato would be the 
proper thing. This, then, was Dixie’s diet 
for two months or more. Still following 
the book, we fed him frequently during 
the day, but at rather irregular intervals, 
I’m afraid. 

As regards quantity, we were at a loss, 
so we held his bill open, stuffing the egg 
down until he choked and flopped, where- 
upon we stopped. We followed the same 
method in regard to his drink. With a 
medicine dropper we injected water until 
he indicated by a contortionist stunt that 
he could hold no more. 

In this same chapter on the rearing of 
young birds, the author makes the state- 
ment that it is practically impossible to 
raise baby Robins—they are too delicate. 
But Dixie thrived from the first and grew 
steadily. Once his basket got left out inthe 
cold entry during the night, and the next 
morning Dixie lay stiff and cold in the 
bottom. Apparently, he was perfectly 
dead. On a chance, however, we let him 
warm up gently in the oven, and in the 
course of the morning he came to and was 
as lively as ever. 

In a week or ten days he had started to 
feather out and could hop on the handle of 
his basket and sit there. A portable wire- 
netting enclosure was built for him and 
placed out on the shady lawn. Here he 
stayed when out-of-doors. And again he 
had a narrow escape, when one day he got 
out and the neighbor’s cat almost killed 
him. We were positive that this tragedy 
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had occurred, and were loudly lamenting 
the fact when Dixie hopped quietly out 
from under the ferns up close to the house 
where he had taken refuge. Indoors, he 
was allowed the freedom of the kitchen, 
where he managed adroitly to keep himself 
from getting stepped on and won the 
affection of the cook. 

As he grew, he developed a distinct per- 
sonality. He had a temper like a red-headed 
Irishman, was extremely dictatorial and 
selfish, but very fond, in his own way, of 
father. At a whistled call from him, Dixie 
would always appear, and would suffer 
himself to be handled in any way. With 
other members of the family, however, he 
was merely tolerant, and indignantly re- 
sented being fussed with too much. Here 
I may mention an interesting, instinctive 
trait. When one went to pick him up, he 
would be willing to hop onto one’s finger 
or nestle in one’s hand, but if one lowered 
one’s hand over him, so as to grasp him by 
extending the fingers around him, he 
would squawk and peck angrily. We 
attributed this to an instinctive fear, per- 
haps, of being clutched in the talons of a 
larger bird. 

Though now old enough to eat alone, he 
absolutely refused to feed himself, and 
would lie on his back, screeching until 
someone came and stuffed egg or worms 
down his throat. If you offered too much, 
he would again scream and peck at your 
hands. This daily use of his lungs developed 
a very harsh, piercing note which we could 
always recognize as his, easily distinguish- 
ing it from the calls of other Robins. Be- 
sides his egg and potato diet, he now ate 
worms and grasshoppers—when we would 
catch them for him—but he never made 
any attempt to get them for himself. In 
our walks through the fields he would fol- 
low in the rear, generally protesting, for 
what he most liked was to hop on the toe 
of father’s shoe and ride that way. ‘“‘Don’t 
do anything for yourself that anyone else 
can do for you” was Dixie’s motto, strictly 
lived up to. 

Toward the last of September we com- 
menced to pack up to return to our home 
near Boston for the winter. During the 
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general upheaval connected with closing a 
house and transplanting a large family, we 
discovered another characteristic of 
Dixie’s. He loved noise—grating, pound- 
ing, squeaking noise. When barrels and 
boxes were nailed, he would sit on the 
top, within a couple of inches of the 
crashing hammer, perfectly happy. An- 
other attractive pastime was riding the 
carpenter’s plane in its swift journeys 
along the surface of a board. 

By this time Dixie about full 
grown. He used his wings to fly off to a 
nearby grove, but would always return 
upon hearing the familiar whistled call. 
Nights he spent sleeping in the cellar, but 
once he stayed out. It was a wet, shiver- 
ing, woe-begone Dixie that we welcomed 
in the early morning. 

When the time came to leave, not one 
of us could bear to leave behind our dic- 
tatorial little friend and protégé, but 
there seemed no other way out. The 
difficulty was solved, however, by buying 
a small wicker hand-bag, cutting little 
holes in the sides, and carrying him along 
with us in that. Thus Dixie traveled some 
one hundred miles from Amherst, Mass., 
to Wellesley Hills, attracting no little 
attention at way-stations, as he popped 
his head in and out and squawked for food. 

But in his new home, Dixie grew wilder 
and wilder. His trips were longer and more 
frequent, and he came less promptly at 
our call. Then he took to sleeping out at 
night, but, even so, he always returned 
very early in the morning, shrieking at the 
door until father came out and talked to 
him. Several times we thought he had left 
for good, but after a few days he would 
return. One Sunday afternoon in October, 
father was working in the cellar. All 
afternoon Dixie hung around the window, 
seemingly much distressed about some- 
thing. That night he disappeared as usual. 
But when, after a week or so, no Dixie 
screamed at the door, we knew he had 
gone South. 

Spring came around again, and when the 
first Robin hopped on the lawn, we thought 
of Dixie, Would he come back? Had he, 
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perhaps, already returned to Amherst? 
But early one morning there was the fa- 
miliar squawking at the door. There was 
no mistaking that hoarse, imperative note 
—Dixie had returned! After having been 
brought up in Amherst, and later spending 
only a short time in Wellesley Hills, he 
had returned to the latter place from 
whence he had gone South. 

Yes, there was Dixie at the door, but a 
confused, puzzled Dixie. He had come 
back to the old place; habit and perhaps 
some vague memory urged him to come 
and be fed and petted. But instinct, 
stronger than habit, and a newly acquired 
fear kept him from coming down to us as 
he had always done. Down he would 
swoop to within a foot of the porch, and 
back he would dart to sit on the nearest 
tree, squawk despairingly, and then repeat 
the process. 

Dixie spent that whole summer with us, 
but after the first few mornings he never 
ventured up to the house. We knew he 
was in the vicinity by his shrill, angry call, 
particularly in the early mornings and late 
evenings. We even guessed at the location 
of his nest and pitied his family, unless the 
southern climate had changed his dispo- 
sition, but Dixie had grown wary and dis- 
trustful, and, although always around the 
house and grounds, would never come 
down to us in his old friendly way. 

For three springs following, when the 
Robins came back, we were positive that 
Dixie was with them, for at sun-up and 
sun-down we would hear his angry, im- 
patient squawk from the nearby trees. 
But these last two years we have not been 
so sure. That peculiar note of his has lost 
some of its harshness, and we may be mis- 
taken, when, at a shrill call, we say, 
“There’s Dixie!’ That Robin, sitting there 
in the dusk on the tree across the way, 
breaking the soft stillness with an im- 
patient squawk, may be Dixie and it may 
not—we hope so! But we like to think, 
anyway, that cross-tempered, dictatorial 
little Dixie is still alive and that he comes 
back to us in the spring —Marcaret 
Pratt, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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To Hatch and to Raise 


Somewhere near the middle of June, we 
discovered that a pair of Yellow Warblers 
had chosen to build their nest in a syringa 
bush close to our living-room window. 
Here was an opportunity to watch a bit 
of bird-life without leaving the house. 

The three eggs were hatched out June 30. 
By the next afternoon one of the young 
birds appeared larger than the others. 
Another day, and there was no doubt 
about it; the difference was obvious. No 
wonder, for this greedy individual hardly 
permitted the others to be fed at all. 
Toward evening, on July 2, one of the 
three, which had remained a little, throb- 
bing lump of pink flesh, ceased to lift its 
head when the mother bird came to the 
nest. 

Up to this time, I had accepted the 
larger individual as a young Yellow War- 
bler, but it now dawned on me that it was 
a Cowbird. And this became more evident 
as the disparity in size between the two 
remaining occupants of the nest became 
more marked. One could almost see the 
Cowbird grow, and as it grew, it more and 
more completely dominated the food- 
supply. 

July 4 was a hot day, and the Cowbird 
was restless. The nest was now hardly 
large enough to hold both it and the 
Warbler, and the latter was badly crowded 
and maltreated as its big nest-mate moved 
around in the narrow quarters. 

So matters continued until the forenoon 
of July 5, when the Warbler was several 
times almost, and then quite, crowded out 
of the nest by the Cowbird. It managed, 
however, to hang to the nest by what, in 
the case of a human being, would be the 
chin, and after a lively struggle, succeeded 
in getting into the nest again. But it 
appeared to be utterly exhausted. The 
struggles of the little fellow were too much 
for my scientific attitude; I concluded to 
take a hand. Securing a Warbler’s nest of 
the previous year, I fastened it to the bush 
a foot below the original nest. Into this 
I put the Cowbird, leaving the young 
Warbler in the old nest. 
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The adult Warbler came to the old nest, 
fed its one occupant, and seemed not the 
least disturbed by the absence of the other. 
In this way the young Warbler was fed 
four times without interference from the 
Cowbird. When the adult came the fifth 
time, the Cowbird made such a commotion 
that its foster mother was attracted to it. 
Thereafter she went each time to both 
nests, but always to the old nest first. The 
Cowbird, however, was so loud and insistent 
in its demands for food that often the 
mother bird would stop in the very act of 
offering food to the Warbler and take it 
down to the Cowbird. That night she 
covered her own offspring. 

A week after being hatched out, July 6, 
the Cowbird was larger than the adult 
Warbler, and the nest was being spread all 
out of shape by it. The young Warbler, 
on the contrary, was showing signs of 
weakness, at first only listlessly reaching 
for the proffered worm, and then paying 
no attention to it whatever. The mother 
bird was obviously disturbed. Going to 
the nest with a worm or gnat in her bill, 
she would chirp several times, waiting for 
it to be accepted. The young Warbler 
remaining motionless, she would then feed 
the Cowbird, but return immediately to 
the old nest, and occasionally settle herself 
for a little time on the little Warbler 
before she flew off again to the hedges. In 
the afternoon a shower came up, and she 
sat on the nest untilit was over, a feathered 
epitome of solicitude. Nothing, however, 
availed. When, after the shower, she came 
again with food, the occupant of the old 
nest was beyond the want of it. Until well 
into twilight she fed the Cowbird, continu- 
ing, however, to go to the other nest first, 
and after dark she protected the little 
dead Warbler from the night air. 

The next day, July 7, she devoted her- 
self entirely to the Cowbird which now 
sprawled over the top of its distorted nest. 
Nor did she any longer go first to her own 
nest. Only occasionally, before flying off 
again for more food, would she hop up 
and examine the nest and the dead bird. 
And that night she slept away from home. 

On the 8th she was on hand early, and 
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busier than ever. Her step-child, now 
over twice her own size, had an insatiable 
appetite. The Cowbird sat boldly on the 
edge of the nest, sometimes almost falling 
off in his eagerness for what she brought. 
During the forenoon it moved to a nearby 
branch, and, later, to the ground. In the 
afternoon it tried its wings for distance, 
and although it had had no practice, 
easily crossed the road to the top of some 
sumach bushes. Before sunset it had ven- 
tured to the willows along the lake-shore. 
And everywhere its faithful foster mother 
followed with such dainties as she knew 
how to find. 

I saw what I took to be our Yellow 
Warbler for the last time on July 10, when 
she came and once more examined the old 
nest. Following her as she darted through 
the trees toward the lake, I heard the voice 
of a young Cowbird pleading for food. “I 
thought so,’ I said to myself, but I was 
wrong. This Cowbird was being fed by a 
Song Sparrow.—M. C. Orto, Madison, 
Wis. 


An Eccentric Ovenbird 


On the morning of the second of July 
(1918), at about 10.30, I was startled to 
hear the Ovenbird’s flight-song repeated 
in the air over the pines toward the moun- 
tains. He sang the entire song and then 
darted down into the trees. About half an 
hour later, I heard it again, this time over 
the birches, to the west. Once more he 
Sane——at a2 the maples, 
eastward. 

The next day, he sang, at 9 o’clock. This 
time, and on the 5th of the month, he 
sang three times before 4 o’clock. He re- 
peated his song on different mornings— 
fifteen times in all—the last on August 31— 
and every time before 3 o’clock. I think 
it was the same eccentric bird who sang 
every time, for the notes were the same on 
each occasion. Bradford Torrey, in ‘Birds 
in the Bush’ says that he heard the Oven- 
bird sing but three times before 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

In the evening this song is a common one 
near our house, situated, as it is, in the 
midst of the forest. Through June, July, 
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and part of August it can be heard half a 
dozen times every evening between sunset 
and dark. Even tonight (September 5), as 
I write, one rises from the trees, uttering 
excited ‘chips’ and bursts into melody. 
But what does the morning singing of this 
peculiar Ovenbird mean? Has he lost his 
sense of time? or is he a lover singing, per- 
haps, for a lost mate?—THEO. SPENCER, 
Chocorua, N. H. 


The Cape May Warbler in Southern 
Maine 


During the three years previous to 1917, 
two or three persons who are interested in 
birds reported that they had seen the 
Cape May Warbler in the migration sea- 
son. 

One lady, a keen observer, whose home 
is very favorably situated for the study of 
birds, saw two pairs in May, tors, and 
again in September, when they were 
accompanied by their young. 

This was, to me, extremely interesting 
information, and last year I diligently 
sought to find the Cape May, but not until 
this spring (1917) were my efforts re- 
warded. 

On May 25, in company with a bird- 
loving friend, I was standing among some 
low trees and bushes at the head of a small 
pond, watching a flock of birds that was 
flying about us, in which were two beau- 
tiful male Rose-breasted Grosbeaks and 
one female, three Baltimore Orioles, two 
Purple Finches, two Northern Parula 
Warblers, two Canadian, one Wilson’s, and 
one Blackpoll, when, suddenly, I caught 
sight of a bird that was new to me. 

In an instant I thought what it was, and, 
turning to my friend, I exclaimed, ‘‘I do 
believe that I just saw the Cape May 
Warbler!” As I spoke, the bird flew into 
a bush close by us, and she, having pre- 
viously seen that Warbler, said, ‘‘That is 
the bird,” and, indeed, he was a fine male. 

Never was a bird more obliging than he, 
for he flitted about us, displaying all his 
markings to the best possible advantage. 
For me, it was a moment of delight. 

On May 28 I saw in another locality, 
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also near a small pond, three Cape May 
Warblers, two males and a female, and 
my quest was ended. 

As the bird has been seen by so many 
observers, I think it probable that it may 
become a migrant to this part of our state, 
and I certainly hope that such may be the 
case.—SARA CHANDLER Eastman, Port- 
land, Maine. 


Another Wire Wren Nest 


I have read with interest the article in 
Brrp-Lore of July-August, 1918, on, ‘A 
Unique Wren Nest Made of Wire.” <A 
similar nest was found last year in a bird- 
box on the place of Mr. Wm. B. Conrad, 
Nyack, N. Y. This nest was composed 
largely of small-mesh chicken wire, rusty 
hairpins, and other pieces of small wire. 
One of the pieces of chicken-wire, however, 
must have required a great deal of ingen- 
uity to get it into the hole of the bird box, 
as it took considerable space of time for 
Mr. Conrad to fit it in such a way as to 
go back into the hole—ALBERT Moyer, 
New Vork City. 


Prairie Horned Lark 


I find on page 346 of Brrp-Lore for 
September-October, 1918, breeding-areas 
of Horned Larks. I notice that the breed- 
ing-area of the Prairie Horned Lark does 
not include any of West Virginia. Three 
years ago last summer a brood of Prairie 
Horned Larks was reared within the cor- 
porate limits of Morgantown, W. Va. Isaw 
the young birds in the nest when they were 
about large enough to leave it. Prairie 
Horned Larks have been seen near Morgan- 
town several times; only the one nest 
mentioned has been found.—A. J. Dapis- 
MAN, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Pelagic Habits of Kittiwake Gulls in 
Winter 


It may, perhaps, be of interest to give 
some notes regarding our return voyage 
from Brest to New York. During the en- 
tire trip (Jan. 24 to Feb. 1, 1919) Kitti- 


wakes were in constant attendance in the 
wake of our transport. However, the flock 
on each succeeding day was probably com- 
posed of new individuals. Between twenty- 
five and fifty were usually to be seen hov- 
ering over the path churned up by our 
propellor. Any scraps or refuse thrown 
overboard would instantly attract aswarm 
of fluttering wings. Some would alight on 
the water, with poised pinions; others dis- 
appeared beneath the surface in pursuit 
of some morsel. 

Occasionally we disturbed bands of 
Murres in their ocean solitudes. At our 
approach they made away in slow, clumsy 
flight. A few sought refuge beneath the 
surface. These would soon appear again, 
only to take wing in consternation.— 
Lawrence L. Lorstrom, Cambridge, 
Minn. 


A Good Word for the Blue Jays 


I have frequently seen statements derog- 
atory to the character of the Blue Jays 
and would like to tell a little in their favor. 

Friends of mine, living on the main 
street of the village, have, for two sum- 
mers, had the Jays nest and raise their 
young in a cedar tree close to the front of 
the house. 

I asked the man of the house his opinion 
as to the Jays being thieves and undesir- 
able. He replied that, both seasons, Robins 
had nested in the same tree with the Jays, 
and that whenever there was a quarrel 
amongst them, invariably it was the 
Robins that commenced it, but the Jays 
always were the victors. He said that he 
never knew the Jays to disturb the Robins’ 
nests, eggs, or young, and that he consid- 
ered them desirable bird tenants. 

When I visited the nest this May, there 
were four young birds nearly ready to 
leave it. Within two or three days there- 
after, a great commotion was heard in the 
tree, and, upon investigating, my friends 
found that a red squirrel was robbing the 
nest. The man rushed for his gun, shot the 
squirrel, and saved the life of the fourth 
little Jay, the other three having been 
killed before help arrived. A score for the 
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Blue Jay and against the red squirrel !— 
Grace L. Wuitet, Watkins, N. Y. 


Yellow-Throated Warbler in Central 
Park 


In Central Park, New York City, on 
April 15, r919, I had the pleasure of seeing 
a Yellow-throated Warbler (Dendroica 
dominica subsp.). The yellow throat and 
breast were plainly seen, as were also the 
black cheek-patches and streaks on sides. 
My identification was promptly checked 
up by examination of skins in the Natural 
History Museum. The bird evidently 
stayed in the vicinity, as it was seen 
authoritatively several times later in the 
same week.—LAmDLAw. WILLIAMS, New 
York City. 
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[April 16 wasastormy day. On the 17th 
the bird was seen again by Albert Pinkus, 
and Messrs. W. DeW. Miller and H. I. 
Hartshorn, from the American Museum, 
accompanied him to the Park, corroborat- 
ing the identification. Dr. E. Eliot has 
since called Brrp-Lore on the ’phone to 
report having seen the Yellow-throated 
Warbler on April 17 in an oak tree near 
the Schiller Statue. The others had seen 
it at ‘the point’ which projects into the 
lake. It has not been reported since the 
17th, though observers have been on the 
lookout for it. Mr. Miller was not satis- 
fied as to whether the bird belonged to the 
South Atlantic or Mississippi Valley race 
of this species, and since he has had power- 
ful glasses available to determine this 
point, no one has seen it.—J. T. N.] 
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Boston Recion.—The past winter un- 
til mid-February, was one of unusual mild- 
ness and lack of snow. The latter half of 
the month, however, bade fair to redeem 
the vigor of the season with several minor 
snowstorms and cold days. Yet February 
22 brought Prairie Horned Larks at Way- 
land, the first, perhaps, of the migrants to 
return. A few reports of small roving flocks 
of Robins and Cedarbirds came in the 
latter half of the month, perhaps birds 
that had wintered at no great distance to 
the south and were already pushing north. 
The appearance of such flocks in the last 
week of January, or in early February, is 
an almost usual occurrence with us. March 
opened auspiciously with warm, enticing 
days. Promptly at the first beckoning of 
spring, on March s, arrived the vanguard 
of the migrants. Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Bronzed Grackles, Meadowlarks, Song 
Sparrows, Robins, and Bluebirds came all 
together and in some numbers, a well- 
marked wave, though of a few of these 
species scattering individuals had been 
earlier reported. On the same day a large 
flock of nearly forty Pine Siskins was seen 
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feeding on gray birch seeds. But the fickle 
New England climate forthwith sent a suc- 
cession of colder days that stopped further 
pronounced flights. An unusual abundance 
of Bluebirds was noted in certain places, as 
at Arlington Heights, where a flock of 
forty or more stayed several days on the 
southerly slopes of an orchard, held up in 
their northward flight by the cold which 
reached ro degrees above zero on March 14. 
The remainder of the month saw little 
change. There was a small increase in the 
number of arriving birds but no very 
marked flight. Juncos came, but not in 
great abundance, by the 7th and days fol- 
lowing. Fox Sparrows were reported from 
towns south of Boston about the middle 
of March, but their numbers were small in 
the latter half of the month, and though a 
few sang from the thickets, they did not 
become common till the first week of 
April, when the main flight went through, 
and had passed by the roth of that month. 
Flickers seemed less in evidence than usual, 
and especially the wintering birds. One 
was heard singing his wake-up roll in 
Cambridge on March 3, but this was 
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doubtless a bird that had been seen at in- 
tervals all winter in the city limits, perhaps 
the same individual that has spent the 
winter near the Harvard College grounds 
for a number of seasons. In the outlying 
country, Flickers seem notably scarcer 
than in other years. Possibly many win- 
tering birds succumbed to the severity of 
the previous winter. 

About March 20, single male Robins 
appeared in the gardens and yards of Cam- 
bridge and vicinity, the local summer resi- 
dent birds arriving, no doubt, for they 
seemed at home at once. A blizzard in the 
last days of March, with snow and cold 
ranging to 14 degrees above zero, caused a 
temporary disappearance of Bluebirds at 
Arlington, where so many had been seen 
shortly before. The other birds seemed to 
have survived well, however, gathering 
into sheltered spots and about the springs, 
although there were reports of many 
killed. A visitation of Killdeers accom- 
panying this storm was a remarkable fea- 
ture. Single birds were reported afterward 
from several localities. 

April to the middle of the month, has 
been a seasonable period, with warm rains, 
east winds, and fair days, in typical New 
England fashion. Vesper Sparrows came 
on the 6th, and numbers in full song were 
seen on later days. Crows were nest-build- 
ing at the same time. The 13th saw many 
arrivals—some of birds that average a few 
days later here. Thus were noted Barn 
Swallows, Yellow Palm Warblers, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, and Hermit Thrushes. 
Tree Swallows and Cowbirds had come a 
few days previously. 

Of the winter birds, Northern Shrikes 
stayed well into March, one being seen on 
the 20th at Arlington; Redpolls were re- 
ported there on March 7th. Evening Gros- 
beaks mostly disappeared during Feb- 
ruary, though a late report of a few birds 
seen in Essex County brought their stay 
into early April. A few Hairy Wood- 
peckers still frequent the woods and come 
freely into the more settled parts of the 
towns. Herring Gulls no longer gather in 
such large numbers in the Back Bay basin 
as they did in winter, but a few continue 
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to frequent its waters daily. On the whole, 
the spring is hopefully normal so far— 
GLOVER M. ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The mild winter 
was followed by an early spring, with bud- 
ding vegetation and earliest flowers un- 
usually advanced as to date, and the first 
migrant birds came back at dates averag- 
ing earlier than usual. A flock of Rusty 
Blackbirds in song and several scattered 
Robins were noted at Mastic, Long Island, 
February 22. Grackles appeared in Garden 
City, February 27. In this west-central 
part of the Island, a few Meadowlarks 
(surprisingly absent during the present 
winter) began to be noticed during the 
first week in March, and the species was 
fairly common by the 2oth of the month. 
At Plainfield, N. J. (W. DeW. Miller), 
Cowbirds and Rusty Blackbirds were first 
seen on March 2, and the Hermit Thrush 
on March 30. The first ten days of April 
more than the usual number of migrant 
species were reported in Central Park, 
New York City. A sharp cold snap the 
last of March seems not to have delayed 
the arrival of birds, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Chipping Sparrow. The 
first Chipping Sparrow was noted at Gar- 
den City April 10, just a week later than 
in 1918. During this two-month period, a 
small flight of Pine Siskins has been noticed 
in several localities. 

This last Sunday (April 13) was a windy 
day on Long Island, alternately overcast 
and chilly, bright and sunny. A Robin 
was seen sitting and a Song Sparrow carry- 
ing nesting material. In the woodland, a 
scattered flock of about ten Yellow Palm 
Warblers was moving through the under- 
growth; nearby was a Sapsucker that had 
driven a row of punctures in one of the 
trees. A number of Cowbirds were on the 
ground among some cattle in a meadow. 
In town, toward sunset, a Hermit Thrush 
was seen to fly up into the trees. For a 
week or two Flickers have been much in 
evidence, alternately calling and drum- 
ming, their drumming with more of a whirr 
to it than that of Hairy or Downy Wood- 
peckers.—J. T. Nicuois, New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA ReGron.— Continued 
mild weather prevailed throughout Feb- 
ruary and March. The heaviest snowfall 
of the winter, three inches, occurred 
March 14, but scarcely remained a day. 
During the last four days of March, a vio- 
lent northwest gale caused noteworthy 
damage in this vicinity and literally blew 
a considerable portion of the water out of 
the Delaware River. The water was from 
2 to 5 feet lower than the usual low tide, 
and a number of vessels grounded. For the 
first time in the writer’s experience, at this 
season, no Herring Gulls were seen about 
the ferries, the birds apparently having 
taken refuge from the gale in more shel- 
tered situations. 

The average number of Ducks arrived 
during late March and early April. Blue- 
bills, Black Ducks and Mergansers made 
up the bulk of the flight. Six Red-breasted 
Mergansers were observed April 6. This 
bird is a much less common migrant on the 
Delaware River than the American Mer- 
ganser. 

There is an apparent dearth of Brown 
Creepers and Golden-crowned Kinglets 
this spring, few individuals of either of 
these species being seen. The Phcebe has 
returned in increased numbers, in contrast 
with last spring, but, apparently, has not 
yet reached its normal abundance. 

One of the pleasing features of the season 
was the abundance of Fox Sparrows in full 
song, their mellow whistle being a delight- 
ful addition to the early spring bird-chorus. 

A Barn Owl, recorded April 6, is prob- 
ably worthy of mention. While this Owl 
is quite often seen during the fall and 
winter, it somehow usually succeeds in 
finding some safe and obscure retreat dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. This par- 
ticular Owl had taken refuge in a large 
dead water-birch, the bird being flushed 
from behind a good-sized strip of bark, 
sticking up and out from the trunk and 
held more or less in this position by en- 
twining vines. 

March and early April migrants were 
recorded as follows: March 2, Flicker and 
Purple Grackle; March 8, Purple Finch; 
March 23, Savannah Sparrow; March 30, 
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Vesper Sparrow; April 2, Phoebe; April 6, 
Wilson’s Snipe, Chipping Sparrow, and 
Yellow Palm Warbler.—J ULIAN K.PoTTER, 
Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON ReEGION.—The status of 
bird-life about Washington during the 
months of February and March, 1919, was 
rather peculiar. Following a winter of un- 
usual mildness, the weather became rela- 
tively colder in March, after the vegeta- 
tion had made a good start. This recrudes- 
cence of.winter at the beginning of spring 
has had a curious effect on the birds. 

Some of the rare winter residents, such 
as the Robin and the Killdeer, have been 
more than ordinarily numerous, but several 
others, such as the Vesper Sparrow, Fox 
Sparrow, and the Cowbird, had not, up to 
April 1, been reported at all. The same is 
true of several migrants, such as the 
American Pipit, Purple Martin, and Pine 
Warbler, all of which should have arrived 
by the last of March. Even the Pheebe, 
which usually appears at Washington by 
March ro, and occasionally even remains 
throughout the winter, was not reported 
until March 14, although it had been seen 
at Culpeper, Va., on March 7. 

On the other hand, a number of migrants 
appeared before their average time, such 
as the Chipping Sparrow, which was seen 
on March 23; the Brown Thrasher on 
March 25; and the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
on March 30. The Mourning Dove, too, 
which, while it occasionally winters here, 
ordinarily does not appear until about 
March 21, was seen this year by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher as early as February 16 at Plum- 
mer’s Island, Md. The Purple Grackle 
appeared in force earlier than common, 
having been first noted on February 17 by 
Mr. N. Hollister. Furthermore, the Tree 
Swallow was observed two days earlier 
than ever before in this vicinity—on 
March 24 at Bethesda, Md., by Mr. Ray- 
mond W. Moore, its very earliest previ- 
ous record being March 26, 1887. 

Several species, such as the Song Spar- 
row and Robin, were singing much more 
freely than is usual in February; a Winter 
Wren was heard in song by Mr. A. Wet- 
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more on March 16; and the regular summer 
song of the Chewink by Mr. E. A. Preble 
on March 23. 

Owing probably to a decrease of aero- 
plane and hydroplane activity along the 
Potomac River, the large flocks of Ducks 
have again moved up the river to Wash- 
ington. Most of these birds certainly iden- 
tified prove to be Mallards, Black Ducks, 
Greater Scaups, and Lesser Scaups. On 
March 25 there was a long flock of some 
3,000 individuals lying quietly on the other 
side of the river towards Alexandria. On 
this date the American Merganser was 
fairly common on other parts of the river. 

Such erratic bird movements as have 
been in evidence during February and 
March of this year apparently indicate 
that the weather plays an important part 
in some bird migrations; and the subject 
still presents an inviting field for investiga- 
tion— Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


OBERLIN ReEcIoN.—The first clear mi- 
gration wave began on February 19, when 
the first group of Robins appeared. On the 
21st there was a marked increase in the 
number of Crows, Song Sparrows, and 
Northern Flickers; on the 25th the first 
Bluebirds, and on the 28th the first flock 
of Bronzed Grackles. There was no further 
movement until March 2, when the first 
Migrant Shrike was seen; then on the 
3d the first Mourning Doves, the 4th the 
first Killdeers, these making up the second 
distinct wave. Then came the usual mid- 
March filtering in of Red-winged Black- 
birds on the roth, Meadowlarks on the 
rath, Towhee on the 13th, Cowbird on the 
15th, Lesser Scaup Duck and Bufflehead 
on the 17th, Rusty Blackbird on the 2oth, 
Phoebe and Shoveller on the 26th, and 
Vesper Sparrow on the 29th. Fox Sparrow 
came on April 2d, Great Blue Heron and 
Belted Kingfisher on the 3d, Field Sparrow 
on the 5th, Hermit Thrush on the 6th, and 
Turkey Vulture, Wilson’s Snipe, Chipping 
Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Purple Martin, Tree Swallow, 
Upland Plover, Louisiana Water-Thrush, 
and Savannah Sparrow on the 7th. Ruby- 
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crowned Kinglet and Woodcock came on 
the 8th and should be added to this distinct 
wave. Brown Thrasher and Ruddy Duck 
on the roth, Mallard, Coot, Barn Swallow, 
and Osprey on the r2th, and Spotted 
Sandpiper on the 13th belonged to this 
movement, but were a little delayed. 

A study of the records reveals the fact 
that practically all of the March records 
are late except that of the Ducks. Eight 
species which normally arrive in March did 
not come this year until April, but five 
mid-April species were a week early. Thus 
far there have been no arrivals on the 
median date of arrival for the species.— 
Lynps Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION.—The third week 
of February continued the prevailingly mild 
weather of the past winter, but on the 
24th of that month the thermometer fell 
to— 7 degrees, and the cold continued with 
an intermission of only one day—March 3 
—to the second week of March. February 
was the coldest month of the winter, though 
slightly above the average of other years. 
The mean was +16 degrees, the highest 
temperature +37 degrees, and the lowest, 
—13 degrees on the 27th. Five or six inches 
of snow fell on the last days of the month. 
March, after the subzero weather on the 
ist and 5th, was a mild month with, for 
the most part, pleasant and _ spring-like 
days, the ground freezing hard for the last 
time on the 26th and 27th. The first 
thunder and lightning storm of the season 
occurred on the 29th, with a temperature 
of 76 degrees above zero in the sun at 
3 p.M. The first half of April continued 
mild, but on the 14th it became colder, 
and a heavy, wet snow fell continuously 
for nearly forty-eight hours. The ice went 
out of the Mississippi River above the 
Falls on March 22, the channel below hay- 
ing been clear for some time before. About 
this time a space of a hundred feet or so 
was open around the larger lakes in the 
vicinity, and on April 5, the ice broke and 
soon disappeared, several days earlier 
than usual. 

Following the mild winter, spring activi- 
ties began somewhat earlier than usual, 
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but still not as much earlier as might have 
been expected, due, perhaps, to the spell 
of severe weather at the end of February 
and in early March. Hazel bushes were in 
bloom and the buds swelling on the maples 
and elms on April 6. The earliest pasque 
flowers had opened some days before. After 
the limited numbers of last year, it was a 
happy surprise to find the Juncos and Tree 
Sparrows coming in great abundance in 
late March and early April. The Purple 
Finches, here all winter, were greatly 
added to about April 1, and since then 
their sweet warble has been common music 
hereabouts. Redpolls, abundant all winter, 
disappeared early in April, and the last 
Bohemian Waxwings were reported on 
March 29 (Thayer). The Horned Larks 
that were here the latter part of the winter 
left about March 15, and none has been 
seen since in the places frequented by them. 

For assistance in compiling the following 
record of spring arrivals, I am indebted to 
Mr. Burton Thayer and Mr. F. W. 
Commons. 

February 22. A Kingfisher, probably a 
winter bird. 

March 9. Crows became common (some 
here all winter). 

March 15. Numerous Robins and Blue- 
birds (all males); Red-winged Blackbirds 
(males) in nesting-places. 

March 18. A Killdeer and Herring Gulls. 

March 22. Flickers (common April 13); 
Great Blue Herons; Song Sparrows (com- 
mon April 6). 

March 25. A Whistling Swan, killed near 
St. Paul by some boys, sent to the Museum 
by Prof. Riley, State Entomologist. Re- 
port says that a number were seen in this 
vicinity (Avery). 

March 27. Meadowlarks (common 
March 29); Rusty Blackbirds abundant. 

March 30. Red-headed Woodpecker; 
Migrant Shrike. 

April 1. A pair of Sparrow Hawks. 

April 6. Phoebes; a Pied-billed Grebe; 
Swamp Sparrows (common April 13); 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets (common April 
13); Loons; Brown Creepers very numer- 
ous (a few present all winter). 

April to. A Fish Hawk, taken at St. 
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Paul, presented to Museum by Mr. Carlos 
Avery. This bird was formerly common in 
Minnesota but is disappearing of late 
years. 

April 13. Golden-crowned Kinglets; a 
male Sapsucker feeding, as usual, in the 
early spring, among the catkins of a poplar 
tree; American Coot; Wilson’s Snipe; Her- 
mit Thrush; flocks of Lesser Scaup and 
Ring-necked Ducks in the lakes; a White- 
breasted Nuthatch and a Robin building. 

April 14. First Myrtle Warblers. 

The most noticeable feature in the spring 
movement thus far is the considerable in- 
crease in birds over last year.—THOs. S. 
Roserts, University of Minnesota, Min- 
nea polis, Minn. 


Kansas City REGIoN.—This region, ly- 
ing close to the winter home of so many 
species of birds,—in fact, being the home 
itself of such a goodly number,—the effect 
of an exceptionally mild and open winter 
is readily noticeable in the early start of 
the northward movement. The winter 
just past was such a one, and while, for 
some unaccountable reason, the wintering 
birds were far less numerous, both as re- 
gards species and individuals, than during 
less favorable years, the sudden and early 
appearance of large numbers of Grackles, 
Red-wings, Rusty Blackbirds, Meadow- 
larks, several species of Sparrows, both 
Kinglets, Robins, and Bluebirds indicated 
that our usual winter crowd had spent the 
season not far to the south. 

The usual cold storms of mid-March 
seemed to have had little or no effect on 
the restless throngs, and, by the second 
and third weeks of the month, migration 
was under way in earnest. The continued 
unaccountable absence of the usual num- 
bers of Harris’s Sparrows in their accus- 
tomed haunts has caused no little specula- 
tion among local observers as to the reason 
for this favorite deserting us for a season. 
Purple Martins were a week ahead of 
schedule, two being seen on March 20. 

Black and White Warblers were seen on 
April 5, which is six days earlier than any 
previous date of arrival known to the 
writer. Ruby-crowned Kinglets were 
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heard in full song on the 6th, which is 
quite unusual for this region. 

The present cold period of April 9 and 10 
finds Robins setting on eggs, with the trees 
containing the nests just beginning to bud. 
By the time the more northerly nesting 
hordes of Robins have reached this point, 
our local birds will be feeding their first 
brood. These same north-bound migrants 
will have returned in the fall, square-tailed 
and fresh in their new coats, before our 
own ragged and overworked birds have 
completed their post-nuptial moult. 

The notorious and troublesome oppo- 
sition to the Federal Migratory Bird Law 
by the organized sportsmen of this and 
surrounding territory is as bitter and de- 
termined as ever. The situation, however, 
has greatly improved lately, owing to the 
untiring and efficient efforts of R. P. Hol- 
land, the Biological Survey’s splendid field 
agent in this region. Over a dozen arrests 
have been made, and though a Missouri 
injunction temporarily embarrasses Mr. 
Holland’s office in the further execution of 
its duties, the good work is on in earnest 
and the early heavy flight of water-fowl 
has been protected against the customary 
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spring slaughter.—Harry Harris, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


DENVER REGIoN.—It is common knowl- 
edge that the Robin does not burst forth 
in full song until he has been in his breed- 
ing-area for some time in the spring. Hence 
it was a surprise to the undersigned to hear, 
on March 3, ror1g, at daybreak, a Robin 
whose song was, to the writer, as abundant 
and full as any nuptial song he has heard 
later on in the season. 

The birds have returned rather early this 
spring, Gamble’s Sparrow reaching here 
very early, having been seen on the hospital 
grounds March 27, and still being present 
at the end of this period. The writer has 
seen, however, very few Bluebirds, much 
to his regret, noticeing but two on March 27 
and two more three days later. The Kill- 
deers and Sparrow Hawks have, however, 
returned about on time, and the Pine Sis- 
kins have started to build nests in their 
usual early and industrious fashion. <A 
family of Long-eared Owls has preémpted 
an old Magpie’s nest, and gives every evi- 
dence of using it as this season’s breeding- 
place.—W. H. BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 
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GAME BirDS OF CALIFORNIA. By JOSEPH 
GRINNELL, HAarotp CHILD BRYANT, 
and Tracy Irwin SToRER. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 
to18. Large 8vo., 642 pp., 16 colored 
plates and 94 text figures. 

About four-fifths of this volume con- 
sists of a systematic treatment, species by 
species, of the Ducks, Geese and Swans, 
Ibises, Cranes, Rails, etc., shore-birds, 
gallinaceous birds and Pigeons of the state 
of California. For each species there is a 
description of size and color, marks for 
field identification, voice, nest and eggs, 
general distribution, and distribution in 
California, followed by a running narra- 
tive taking up habits, use as game, econo- 
mic status, etc. Sixteen full-page colored 
plates are by Louis Agassiz Fuertes and 
Allan Brooks; 94 excellent text figures are 
mostly of bills, feet, etc., and nineteen 
tables relate to such matters as the taking 
and sale of game, and nesting of certain 
species. 

Introductory chapters treat of the de- 
crease of game, natural enemies of game 
birds, sportsmen’s game preserves and gun 
clubs, introduction of non-native birds, 
propagation of game birds, legislation rela- 
tive to game birds in California, and there 
is sufficient information concerning tech- 
nical terms and methods to facilitate the 
use of the descriptive portion of the book. 
As regards the decrease of game, it is esti- 
mated that “waterfowl and upland game 
birds have both, on the average, decreased 
by fully one-half within the past forty 
years. Very likely the reduction totals 
much more in many individual species.’ 
Many causes have led to this decrease ‘‘but 
all are due in last analysis to the settlement 
of the state by the white man. Some of 
these factors, such as excessive hunting 
and sale of game, are subject to control; 
but others, such as reclamation of land, 
and overhead wires, are inevitable.” 

We learn from the preface that the in- 
ception of the work dates from 1912, when 
it was decided that the staff of the Califor- 


nia Museum of Vertebrate Zoélogy should 
actively interest itself in the conservation 
of the native fauna. A study of the situ- 
ation soon led to the conclusion that, as 
regards game birds, what was needed was 
not more numerous nor more stringent 
game laws so much as a better knowledge 
of these birds and the necessity of conserv- 
ing them among sportsmen and by the 
public. ‘Game Birds of California’ has 
been prepared as a manual of such infor- 
mation for all the various persons who, 
for one reason or another, have an interest 
in these birds. We may safely say that it 
is a most useful work for this purpose, and 
that the mass of facts which it presents is 
Com- 
pared to conditions in eastern states, game 
birds are still abundant in California, and 
it is to be hoped that this book will form a 
basis for their intelligent preservation, in 
maximum numbers compatible with fur- 
ther settlement of the country. 

A mass of information has been brought 
together from which the student of birds 
will derive much profit and pleasure, and 
those of scientific turn of mind will be 
gratified by the absolutely unbiased man- 
ner in which all the facts are presented. 
We would recommend especially to the 
consideration of all sportsmen the chapter 
on ‘Natural Enemies of Game Birds,’ as 
there has, of late, been evident in this 
country a regrettable tendency towards 
the indiscriminate destruction of Hawks, 
etc., borrowed from methods used on 
foreign preserves which are little more 
than farms for the artificial propagation of 
game birds, a procedure ill-adapted to 
conservation over a wider, freer territory. 

The colored plates are all of a high 
standard—real contributions to the pub- 
lished portraits of American birds—but 
the ones of Mallard and Widgeons by 
Fuertes and that of the Surf-bird by Brooks 
stand out preéminently for their excellence. 
In the general descriptions of transient 
shore-birds, the authors show a lack of 
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familiarity with them in the field, con- 
trasted with the very interesting accounts 
of certain nesting species. Descriptions of 
their migrating calls, one of the most 
attractive features of birds, are 
especially weak. Similarly, the white 
‘diamond’ in the back of the Dowitcher is 
not mentioned among the field characterist- 
ics of that species, although it is the best 
and most reliable one, probably because 
it is not evident in prepared skins. 

As should be the case in any such com- 
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prehensive work, information is drawn 
from many sources, and its reference value 
is enhanced by a convenient list of litera- 
ture cited, as also by a good index. All in 
all, the volume is a very satisfactory one, 
the best that has been published of similar 
scope, and a model of good book-making. 
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BIRDS OF THE KANSAS CITY REGION. By 
Harry Harris. Transactions of the 
Academy of Science of St. Louis, Vol. 
23, No. 8, 1919- 8vo. 159 pp. 


This is an annotated list of 311 species, 
with four others included as of probable 
occurrence. In a number of instances more 
than one race of a species is listed. The 
Red-winged Blackbird, which nests in this 
locality, belongs to a race which is also 
widely distributed to the east. It is very 
abundant in migration but comparatively 
few are found in winter, at which season 
the Rocky Mountain race, as also the one 
which breeds to the north, may be present 
in large numbers. 

There is a general statement of the 
times of arrival and departure of migra- 
tory birds, and although no attempt is 
made to give dates consistently through- 
out, there is much definite information of 
this character, for instance, an interesting 
comparison of dates of spring arrival of two 
Flycatchers, the Phoebe, an early migrant, 
and the Crested Flycatcher, a late one. In 
the former there is a variation of twenty- 
seven days (March 3 to 30) with the mean 
(March 16) slightly earlier than the middle 
of this period and an average deviation of 
six days from the mean. In the latter there 
is a variation of eighteen days (April 15 to 
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May 3) the mean (April 27) lies in the 
latter part of the period, with average 
deviation of only three days from it. 

As this is the first list from the locality 
it will be of much service to local students. 
The fact that Kansas City lies in the com- 
paratively little studied Prairie region 
makes it of especial interest to those who 
deal with North American birds as a whole, 
and readers of Brrp-Lore’s seasonal re- 
ports will find the ones from Kansas City 
(by the same author) rendered more in- 
teresting by reference to this list —J. T. N. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tur Avuk.—The January issue deals 
largely, although not exclusively, with 
Canadian birds, and the excellence of a 
number of the half-tones is worthy of 
notice. 

The first part of an annotated list of 
‘The Birds of the Red Deer River, Alberta,’ 
by P. A. Taverner, is most instructive and 
is based chiefly on observations made dur- 
ing the summer of 1917; we find ‘Notes on 
Some Birds of the Okanagan Valley, 
British Columbia,’ by J. A. Munro, and 
‘Further Notes on New Brunswick Birds,’ 
by P. B. Philipp and B. S. Bowdish, the 
latter article with illustrations of the nest 
of the Cape May Warbler, of Wilson’s 
Snipe and of the Arctic Three-toed Wood- 
pecker, and with valuable notes on these 
and other nests of considerable rarity. 

The ‘Winter Birds of East Goose Creek, 
Florida’ are listed by R. W. Williams, and, 
on the next page, at the other extreme of 
the continent in ‘Notes on the Summer 
Birds of the Upper Yukon Region, Alaska,’ 
Eliot Blackwelder describes a country little 
known to the ornithologist and lists the 
birds seen there in the summer of 19015. 
The reader is also taken out into the 
Pacific Ocean and may read of ‘The 
Hawaiian Elepaio,’ by Vaughan MacCa- 
ughey,—largely a field study of this Fly- 
catcher, but, nevertheless, monographic 
in its completeness. 

A new subspecies of the Hepatic Tanager 
(Piranga hepatica oreo phasma) is described 
by H. C. Oberholser, who also advocates 
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certain rectifications—virtually none of 
them new—in the status of certain forms 
of North American birds; a new species of 
Seaside Sparrow (Thryospiza mirabilis) 
from Florida is described by A. H. Howell 
and several new birds from South America 
by Chas. B. Cory, but the exact details of 
these purely scientific matters can scarcely 
be of vital interest to the average reader 
of Brrp-Lore, and the reviewer feels that 
they should here be passed over with 
briefest comment. 

‘The Thirty-sixth Stated Meeting of the 
A.O.U.’ is statistically written up by T. S. 
Palmer. It was wholly a business affair 
because of the prevalence of the influenza 
epidemic at that time of the year. 

Tt may be worthy of note that, owing to 
printing difficulties, for which the editor 
was in no wise responsible, the January 
‘Auk’ was a fortnight late in publication, 
thereby breaking all previous records! 

In the April number so many cross- 
currents of opinion are in evidence that no 
review can do justice to the authors of the 
various articles, An obituary of Mrs. Olive 
Thorn Miller, by Florence M. Bailey, re- 
minds us that Mrs. Miller was among the 
pioneers of those who have contributed so 
much and so well to the hosts of books on 
popular ornithology. 

A. D. Dubois writes of ‘An Experience 
with Horned Grebes (Colymbus awritus) in 
Montana’ describing with minuteness his 
observations on a nesting pair of these 
birds which may be seen in some excellent 
half-tones; Harry Harris, in ‘Historical 
Notes on Harris’s Sparrow (Zonotrichia 
querula)’ brings together some of the early 
and late history of this species; W. H. 
Bergtold discusses the status of ‘The Crow 
in Colorado’; and H. F. Lewis presents in- 
teresting notes on ‘Winter Robins in Nova 
Scotia.’ 

E. T. Seton, writing ‘On Popular Names 
of Birds,’ advocates a somewhat eclectic 
method of obtaining appropriate ones, 
which, after all, merely emphasizes the 
fact that language is always in process of 
evolution, and so the popular name of 
today may or may not be the name of 
tomorrow, 
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L. M. Loomis believes in ‘The Reality 
of Bird Species,’ but realities and opinions 
are somewhat mixed. J. T. Nichols, in 
‘Problems Suggested by Nests of Warblers 
of the Genus Dendroica,’ rests his hypo- 
theses on rather slender assumption, inter- 
esting though they be, for we do know that 
birds of the same species make different 
nests in different localities, and that con- 
cealment is a very relative matter after all. 
In A. Wetmore’s ‘Notes on the Structure 
of the Palate in the Jcteridae,’ the question 
arises as to how important as a generic 
character the palatal keel really is; in J. 
Dwight’s ‘Reasons for Discarding a Pro- 
posed Race of the Glaucous Gull (Larus 
hy perboreus)’ there is raised a similar ques- 
tion as to subspecific values, and A. C. 
Bent, in ‘Geographical Variation in the 
Black-throated Loons,’ questions the 
actual relationship of these birds. They 
are all controversial matters of opinion 
rather than of fact. 

In addition to the above technical papers, 
is one by T. E. Penard, reviewing Beebe’s 
‘Tropical Wild Life’; one by C. B. Cory, 
describing new birds from South America, 
and one by H. C. Oberholser, bringing to- 
gether a long list of prospective changes in 
the A.O.U. Check-List. 

‘The Birds of Red Deer River, Alberta,’ 
by P. A. Taverner, is brought to a con- 
clusion, and a map of the trip is included. 
The virtual abandonment of the use of 
trinomials in this list calls down criticism 
from W. Stone (page 317) who feels pessi- 
mistic about the future of nomenclature 
which he thinks “is now bearing about all 
the burdens it will stand.” There is com- 
fort, however, in the thought that many 
other things in the world today are in 
much the same position. 

The death of Dr. Frederick DuCane 
Godman, a veteran of the A.O.U. Honor- 
ary Fellows, is a matter of more than 
passing interest.—J. D. 


Briuepirp has begun its eleventh volume 
with the December, 1918, number as a 
quarto instead of an octavo. The cover 
designtis also different —J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THe Eprror of Brrp-Loreg, left the 
UnitedjStates as American Red Cross Com- 
missioner to South America a few days after 
theSeptember-October,1918, number of the 
magazine was issued. Before his departure 
he had mapped out the three succeeding 
numbers, so that little remained save see- 
ing them through the press. During his 
absence, Brrp-Lorr’s New York office was 
practically out of communication with him 
for considerable periods of time, and as he 
was not expected back until May, and the 
June number goes to press the latter part 
of April, it seemed that this number would 
have to be made up in his absence. About 
the first week in April, however, we were 
advised by wireless that he was arriving 
on a north-bound steamer then off the 
coast, and the next day found him most 
opportunely in his office. Ten days or so 
later he was obliged to leave for France, 
but he hopes to be again in New York by 
June 1, to resume ornithological activities 
which for a number of months have had 
to take second place in their demands upon 
his time and attention. 

Although while on the South American 
trip he was able to contribute for each issue 
of Brrp-Lore an article on some different 
and interesting aspect of bird-life from the 
varied tropical countries visited, Dr. 
Chapman’s Red Cross duties necessitated 
continuous travel, without so much as a 
breathing-space to devote to the study of 
birds. He came in contact with a great 
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many persons of diverse nationalities, but 
also with our countrymen scattered over 
the breadth of South America, and was 
able to bring to them a message concern- 
ing America’s part in the war for world 
freedom. As an example of his work, he 
tells us that on Sunday, January 12, he 
occupied the pulpit of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church in Valparaiso and took for 
his text ‘America’s Heritage fromEngland.’ 
A week later he spoke to 1,500 miners in 
the heart of the Andes. Both experiences 
were novel to him. 

A talented naturalist has published 
an article in a current bird periodical on 
the vernacular names of birds, and in the 
same issue we learn that one of our most 
active workers in ornithology is preparing, 
as a hobby, a dictionary of such vernacular 
names. These days, when the value of 
democracy in institutions is to the fore, we 
may reflect that the vernacular names of 
birds are, and, by virtue of being a part 
of the living, everchanging language, will 
remain, perhaps the most democratic fea- 
ture of the study of birds. If interest in 
birds is superficial or slipshod, any thorough 
and precise system of vernacular names will 
either be disregarded or used in a super- 
ficial and slipshod way. Just so far as those 
interested in birds are in touch with one 
another and the public will we get uni- 
formity in names throughout the country; 
just so far as such persons are disorganized 
will there be a multiplication of local names. 
Probably the names used by scholars, by 
sportsmen, or by the man in the street, will 
never be exactly alike, because the same 
terms will not equally serve the diverse 
viewpoint of each. When the man in the 
street is sufficiently interested ‘to vote,’ 
his name for the bird will be accepted and 
become fixed in the language—slightly 
modified to fit the needs of others—because 
he is the majority; and if any one of us 
cares enough about it to select the best 
name and to stick to its use, he will exert 
an influence for its acceptance in direct 
ratio to the wisdom of the selection, his 
reputation as a bird-student and his ‘stick- 
to-itiveness.’—J. T. N. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 
Ae ee Otblepascuie eerie Mies 
We regret that, on account of serious illness, Mrs. Walter has been unable 
to prepare the editorial matter which she had planned for this issue of the 
School Department.—J. I> IN: 


FOR AND FROM ADULT AND YOUNG 
OBSERVERS 


THE MUSEUM BIRD CLUB OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


For years the Toledo Museum of Art has maintained a Bird Club for chil- 
dren, of which there are 20,000 members. Each one of these children has 
signed a pledge card promising to protect wild birds. The Museum has now 
on its staff an instructor in nature-study. We feel that the study and apprecia- 
tion of nature is within the province of an art museum, and we are fortunate 
in having a mayor who is interested in and furthers every progressive move- 
ment in the city of Toledo. 

I enclose April 2 newspaper clippings of a proclamation by Mayor Cornell 
Schreiber, of Toledo, which may be of interest to youu—Mrs. GEORGE W. 
STEVENS. 

[We quote the following sentences from the Mayor’s proclamation: 

“Toledo’s parks and boulevards are hereby declared to be permanent bird 
sanctuaries. . . . I hereby appoint the boys and girls of Toledo as guardians 
of the birds, to work with the city administration for their protection.”’} 


ROBIN REDBREAST, WAR GARDENER 
A TRUE STORY 


One day last summer Grandma Mack left the pies she was making and 
Grandpa Mack and little James, who was visiting from the city, came out of 
the garden to see what the birds were making such a fuss about. They found 
two old Robins flying around, crying and scolding dreadfully. On the ground 
was a little bird. It was still covered with down and was so young and helpless 
it could not even hop. Grandpa picked the little Robin up and climbed into 
the cherry tree which grew beside the house, and under which the little bird 
lay, but he was unable to find the nest from which the little bird had fallen. 

“Well, James,” he said, “I guess we will have to take care of this little 
Robin.” 
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He got a box to put the bird in and then showed James where to dig in the 
garden for the long earth-worms which ‘Bobbie’ liked to eat, and how to feed 
the little bird. Several times every day after that James dug worms and fed 
them to his pet. Bobbie grew rapidly and soon learned who furnished his food. 
Then he went with James to 
get the worms, and when he had 
had enough he would jump up 
on James’ shoulder or head, or 
fly to a limb of the nearest tree 
and sing his sweetest song. 
Then it was no longer necessary 
to keep him shut in his box. He 
slept in the trees, and during the 
day he followed James around, 
often coming into the kitchen. 
There he stole strawberries from 
Grandma’s pan and bathed in 
any dish of water that was 
handy. One day after Bobbie 
was full grown and very tame, 
Grandpa said the bugs were 
eating his beans badly. ‘Bobbie 
hikes bugs,”’ said James. ‘‘Well, 
suppose you take him out 
in the bean-patch,’’ Grandpa 
answered, 

James got his pet and went 
at once into the garden, where f 
Bobbie, without ceremony, be- JAMES, WITH ‘BOBBIE,’ HIS PET ROBIN 
gan to eat bugs. Up and down 
the rows he hopped all day. The next morning, when James got up, Bobbie 
was busy catching bugs in the bean-patch. 

The beans in the neighbors’ gardens on all sides of Grandpa’s were almost 
entirely destroyed by the bugs, but, thanks to Bobbie, Grandpa had almost a 
full crop.—Susan B. Dinsmore, Mesa, Ariz. 


THE BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER 


One day in the summer another boy and I were climbing a tree when we 
noticed a bird. It had a striped black and white back and a spotted breast. I 
knew it was a Black and White Warbler. We kept still and watched it. 

Then another one came, and they kept coming nearer and nearer, till one 
almost touched the other boy’s foot. At last they flew away and we got down 
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and went to look for other birds. I have seen them a number of times since 
come to that same tree, and we call it the “Black and White Warbler 
Tree.” —ALBERT FEARING, (Age 13 years), Dorchester, Mass. 


FINDING BIRDS’ NESTS 


I live in Gilbert, Minn., and am the president of the Gilbert Audubon 
Society. Iam very much interested in birds and would like to tell you about 
my vacation last summer and what I have seen of birds. 

Last summer, around the 4th of July, our family went out to Vermillion 
Lake on an island. Right near our camp, in the bushes, was a nest with three 
little Robin’s eggs in it. I felt them and they were warm. I did not want to 
frighten the poor mother Robin, for fear she might leave her little ones. 

Another day we went on the other side of the island to fish. As we were 
crossing, my brother found another bird’s nest. This one was a Swallow’s 
nest, with three little baby birds in it. I kept away from the nest so the mother 
wouldn’t stay away from it. 

I had further adventures with birds, too. After a few days we went home. 
In Gilbert, near the house where I live, is a forest which my sister and I call 
the ‘Gilbert Park.’ There I spend most of my vacation; I try to find birds’ nests 
and other things, which I like to do very much.—GENEVIEVE Brown, (Age 
to years), Gilbert, Minn. 


EAVE SWALLOWS NESTING ON A PAINTED BUILDING 


On a little church, painted white, in this town there were, by actual count, 
nearly fifty nests of Eave Swallows. They also built in the eaves of a hall 


opposite, and this, too, was painted.—IsaBEL BLAKE, Boston, Mass. 

[The question of how frequently these Swallows nest on painted structures was 
raised in the December Birp-LorE, pages 447-8. ‘Eave Swallow’ and ‘Cliff Swallow’ 
are two names for the same bird. What is probably the correct solution of the problem 
will be found in an article by William Goodsell under ‘Notes from Field and Study’ in 
the present number of Brrp-Lorr.—J. T. N.] 


A LIST OF VIRGINIA BIRDS 


Last year I organized in my grade—as I have done for a number of years— 
a Junior Audubon Class. Among the members was a boy of ten, Joseph Jones. 
I soon learned that he was a close observer of birds and deeply interested in 
them. 

Joe is not my pupil this season, but our common interest in birds has natu- 
rally brought us into touch with each other more than once this fall, Several 


days ago he handed me a notebook which he has been keeping during the 
year 1918. 


An fp 


Io. 
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I asked his permission to copy some of the notes to send to you for pub- 
lication. The enclosed notes are just as I found them in his book.—(Miss) 
E. W. Houtanp, Berryville, Va. 


BIRDS THAT HAVE BUILT THEIR NESTS ON 


BIRDS THAT I HAVE SEEN IN 10918: 

. Tufted Titmouse 26. Mourning Dove 53. Wood Pewee 

. Downy Woodovecker 27. Flicker 54. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 

. White-breasted Nut- 28. Chimney Swift 55. Ruby-throated Hum- 
hatch 29. Red-winged Blackbird mingbird 

. Hairy Woodpecker 30. Meadowlark 56. Green Heron 

. Chickadee 31. Goldfinch 57- Black and White 

. English Sparrow 32. Catbird Warbler 

. Junco 33. Kingbird 58. Vesper Sparrow 

. Red-bellied Wood- 34. Kingfisher 59. Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
pecker 35. Blue Jay 60. Crane 

. Yellow-bellied Wood- 36. Towhee 61. Maryland Yellow- 
pecker 37. Brown Thrasher throat 

. Cardinal 38. Chipping Sparrow 62. Red-headed Wood- 

. Tree Sparrow 39. Orchard Oriole pecker 

. Mocking-bird 40. Song Sparrow 63. White-eyed Vireo 

. Screech Owl 41. Least Flycatcher 64. Red-shouldered Hawk 

. Winter Wren 2. Nighthawk 65. Yellow-throated Vireo 

. Crow 43. Baltimore Oriole 66. Black-throated Green 

. Turkey Vulture 44. Semipalmated Sand- Warbler 

. Bob-white piper 67. Myrtle Warbler 

. Sparrow Hawk 45. Barn Swallow 68. Red-eyed Vireo 

. Loggerhead Shrike 46. Starling 69. Palm Warbler 

. Red-tailed Hawk 47. Yellow Warbler 70. Black-throated Blue 

. Robin 48. Phcebe Warbler 

. Bronzed Grackle 49. Indigo Bunting 71. White-throated Spar- 

. Bluebird 50. Yellow-billed Cuckoo row 

. House Wren 51. Yellow-breasted Chat 72. White-crowned Spar- 

. Killdeer 52. Hermit Thrush 73. Carolina Wren [row 


OUR PLACE IN 


THE YEAR 1918: 


. Bluebird in bird-box on post. 
. Robin built in hawthorn tree. 
. Song Sparrow built on ground in gar- 


den. 


. Blackbird built in damson tree. 
. Blackbird built in pear tree. 
. English Sparrow built under eaves of 


house. 


. English Sparrow built under eaves of 


house. 


. Song Sparrow built on ground in 


pasture. 


. Blackbird built in apple tree. 


Robin built in apple tree. 
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Robin built in apple tree. 

House Wren built in bird-box on post. 

Chipping Sparrow built in currant 
bush. 

Blackbird built in elm tree. 

English Sparrow built in cornice of 
house. 

Song Sparrow built in brush-pile. 

Baltimore Oriole built in walnut tree. 

Song Sparrow built in honeysuckle. 

Chimney Swift built in chimney. 

Blackbird built in walnut tree. 

Robin built in elm tree. 

Robin built in locust tree. 
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23. Robin built in apple tree. 29. Cardinal built in grape arbor. 
24. Catbird built in walnut tree. 30. Catbird built in apple tree. 
25. Least Flycatcher built in apple tree. 31. Wren built in bird-box. 

26. English Sparrow built in cornice. 32. Cardinal built in apple tree. 
27. Robin built in wild cherry tree. 33. Catbird built in honeysuckle. 


28. Catbird built in damson tree. 
ACCIDENTS HAPPENING TO BIRDS 


rt. I found a Catbird in a large, high tub that the cattle drink from. This 
bird had only one leg. It had come to the tub to drink, could not balance 
itself on the side of the tub, and fell in and drowned. 

2. We found a male Baltimore Oriole hung in the nest it was building in 
one of our walnut trees. 

3. I was down at our pond one evening watching two Snipes feeding around 
the edges of the pond. Suddenly one flew up, and flew against a telephone wire, 
and dropped in the road. I ran and picked it up. I thought it was dead, but 
when I got home with it it could walk. We left it in a pen with no top over it 
so it might fly away if it could. We took it to the pond every day and it would 
eat. I found it Monday evening, and it died Thursday night. It could run and 
swim very fast. It must have hurt its wings for it never flew at all. After look- 
ing it up I learned it was a Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

[No habit is more valuable for the student of birds to acquire than that of keeping 


regular notes. It is only by so doing that one can speak with certainty of past obser- 
vations which may at any time become of interest to one’s self or to others.—J. T. N.] 


THE WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 


The White-throated Sparrow is’a familiar fall and winter bird, but how 
many of Brrp-Lore’s young readers are familiar with its handsome relative, 
the White-crowned Sparrow? In the east the White-crowned Sparrow is rare, 
one of the prizes of migration, which may be looked for for years before it is 
satisfactorily seen and identified. In the west where the White-throated 
Sparrow does not occur, the White-crowned is more abundant, and there are 
three geographic races of it recognized. See what Dr. Frank M. Chapman 
has to say of the song of this bird, speaking of one of its South American 
relatives elsewhere in this issue of Brrp-Lore. 


WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 
Photographed May 4, by C. W. Leister, Ithaca, N, Y. 
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LEAST Bitte RN 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 98 


One morning, early in May, I pushed an old flat-bottomed boat through 
the reeds growing along the shore of a shallow southern lake until reaching an 
open place, I dropped my baited hook among the lily-pads. The sun had 
but recently risen, and the plant-life on every. hand.was glistening with dew. 
The morning was very still, and the squawk of a slow-flying Heron came dis- 


FEMALE LEAST BITTERN “FREEZING” 
UPON APPROACH OF ENEMY 
Photographed by Arthur A. Allen 


tinctly across the water from a 
distance of a quarter of a mile. 
On a nearby bush a Red-winged 
Blackbird balanced and _ saluted 
with song the new day. Kong-quer- 
ree, kong-quer-ree, came his musical 
voice over and over again. In the 
woods along the shore Cardinals 
called incessantly, and a Carolina 
Wren threw to the air a-tempest 
of melody. A Woodpecker some- 
where was tapping on a dead limb, 
and a Fish Crow flew over without 
a sound. 

It was good to be on this quiet 
lake, where no farmhouse was 
within sight and into whose soli- 
tude the shriek of a locomotive 
whistle never entered. While sit- 
ting here enjoying the tranquil 
surroundings, I suddenly noticed 
a movement among the tops of a 
clump of rushes, perhaps fifty feet 
away. Three or four of them 
appeared to be swaying ever so 
gently, and yet they surely were 
in motion. A moment later there 
appeared an object just coming 
into view from below, indistinct 
and yet real. It appeared the 
same color as its surroundings— 


LEAST BITTERN 


Order —HERODIONES Family—ARDEID& 
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as though a small portion of the denser rush clump had quietly moved upward 
into view. And then, as I gazed, the motion of the reeds ceased and the object 
blended with the reed stalks and disappeared. Puzzled and curious, I waited, 
but nothing more happened. Laying my fishing-pole on the lily-pads, I picked 
up the paddle and slowly and cautiously pushed the boat forward. Not until 
the prow of the boat came to a stop within 5 feet of the spot I was so intently 
watching were my eyes able to again outline the yellowish brown mass whose 
movements I had watched a few moments before. Grasping the stem of a stal- 
wart reed, with body erect and long bill pointed skyward, there stood a bird, 
silent and motionless as the rushes around it. Can any bird of the wilderness, 
by remaining motionless, be better hidden in its surroundings than the Least 
Bittern? If so, I have yet to meet it. After watching my neighbor for a minute, 
or two, I slowly arose and started toward the front end of the boat. At this, 
the bird lowered its head and, with one bound, sprang from its hiding. The 
instant for flight had come; the light yellow eyes gazing at me from either 
side of its upturned bill had told it that its deception had been discovered,that 
a probable enemy was fast approaching. 

With dangling legs and labored beating of wings the bird flew over the reeds, 
much as young birds fly, and, looking at it for the first time, one might expect 
it to fall from sheer weakness. However, the flight soon became stronger, and, 
stretching its legs out straight behind, it was soon going with ease and at a 
fairly rapid rate. Three hundred yards away it dropped from sight among the 
rushes and was seen no more. 

Turning to look again at the cluster of rushes from which the bird had 
flown, I discovered its nest—a large, double handful of rush leaves and water 
grasses, perhaps eight inches across the top. It was held in place by the surround- 
ing rushes and was supported by a mass of the previous year’s growth that had 
died and were bent down. In the slightly depressed top lay four pale blue eggs 
about an inch and a quarter in length. No wonder the bird wanted to hide, 
perhaps feeling that when it flew its treasures might be revealed. Later in the 
day I again visited the nest and found the bird at home, or, as I have always 
believed, the mate of the one that was there in the morning, for its behavior 
was totally different. As I approached, instead of raising its bill as if in silent 
supplication to heaven, and ‘freezing’ as still and rigid as the rushes about it, 
it merely squatted low, spreading its wings as if to shield the nest from view. 
With the feathers of its neck raised and head drawn back in a threatening 
attitude, it showed clearly its anxiety and willingness to strike if the intruder 
upon its solitary domain should approach too closely. That it was quite cap- 
able of doing this was quickly shown when, upon reaching out my hand, that 
sharp and strong beak made a vicious stroke which, had the blow gone home, 
would most assuredly have drawn blood. 

Sixteen days are required for the eggs of the Least Bittern to hatch, but 
long before this period had passed my duties had taken me elsewhere, and I 
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was not to see the babies in their cradle, or ever to learn whether they escaped 
the dangers that beset the little wild birds that begin life in the marsh. 

Another time, in a distant state, I again invaded the haunts of the Least 
Bittern. I came upon three young birds, in a bush, that probably were only a 
day or two out of the nest. Evidently, they had traveled some distance from 
the place of their hatching, for there was no shelter within a hundred yards 
where the nest could have been concealed, and all search failed to reveal it. I 
was passing within five feet of their hiding-place when I discovered them. All 
were standing perfectly still, with their bodies compressed rigid and upright, 
and their long necks and bills pointing straight upward. Foolishly, I tried to 
take one in my hand, and it immediately flew, but either through weakness or 
some other cause, fell into the water before going far. I picked it up and restored 
it to the bush, but it at once attempted to escape, this time falling almost at 
once. Fearing that by repeated annoyance the bird might overdo its strength 
and perhaps drown, I backed the boat slowly away, and in a few minutes had 
the satisfaction of seeing the young Bittern rejoin its companions on the bush. 
The other two being wiser, or less frightened perhaps, had made no effort to 
escape, and, so far as could be seen, had never changed their position since my 
first intrusion. 

There are some birds that seek their living while hopping or flitting in 
bushes or trees; others as they walk or hop along the ground; someas they circle 
through the air far above the ground, and still others while swimming on the 
water or diving below its surface. This Bittern belongs to the family of Herons, 
and, as is well known, Herons secure their prey by wading in shallow water 
and striking out with their long, sharp bills. Although a Heron, the Least 
Bittern does not go fishing in this way. Its body is light and its toes long and 
flexible. Apparently, it feeds entirely where the water is too deep for the bird 
to wade. With lowered head and bill extended, it goes through the marsh 
grass or reeds, grasping first one stalk and then another, as it proceeds just 
above the water. 

The great naturalist, John James Audubon, tells us in his writings about 
the kind of food this bird eats. He says: 

“The food of this bird consists of snails, slugs, tadpoles, or young frogs or 
water-lizards. In several instances, however, I have found small shrews and 
field-mice in their stomach. Although more nocturnal than diurnal, it moves a 
good deal about by day in search of food. About noon, being doubtless much 
fatigued, they are not infrequently observed standing erect on one foot, and 
so soundly asleep as to be easily knocked down or even caught by the hand, if 
cautiously approached.” 

The Least Bittern is fully 16 inches in length, provided the measurement 
is made from the tip of the bill to the end of the nail of the long little toe. From 
tip to tip of its wings, when these are spread, the distance is 114 feet. It is 
astonishing how a bird of this size can pass with such ease through the thick 
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clusters of reeds and rushes among which its life is spent. Audubon, who kept 
some of them in captivity for a time, found that they could easily pass through 
a crack only one inch in width, and this without any special effort or evidence 
of distress on the part of the bird. Like the Rail and some other water birds, it 
has the power of greatly compressing its body, thus making it thinner than at 
normal times. 

The home of the Least Bittern is in the fresh-water marshes. Rarely, along 
the Atlantic coast and down along the Gulf of Mexico, I have seen the bird in 
salt-water marshes, but all search for its nest in these localities has been in 
vain. One characteristic of the Herons is their habit of coming together in 
numbers for the purpose of laying their eggs. Very often hundreds, or even 
thousands, of several different species will be thus congregated. The bird we 
are discussing, however, does not have this habit. In a growth of buttonwood 
bushes, in the shallow waters of a small Florida lake, I once found five nests 
of the Least Bittern within a few yards of one another, but such occurrences, 
in my opinion, are rare. Usually, the birds seem to prefer to be alone. On a 
few occasions I have found them nesting in bushes in the midst of a colony of 
Boat-tailed Grackles, but I suspected that they chose the locality because it 
seemed especially suitable for their nesting purposes and not because they 
sought the society of their large black neighbors. 

Enemies the Least Bittern certainly has. Water-snakes capture the young 
and perhaps at times eat the eggs. Muskrats, found in nearly every marsh, 
are to be dreaded, as are minks and Hawks. Fish Crows are ever on the 
lookout for eggs and perhaps this is the reason why the birds bend down- 
ward the tops of the rushes to shield the eggs from above. The draining of 
marshes, which thus destroys their feeding and nesting places, has caused 
these birds to become scarce in many parts of the country. 

The Least Bittern ranges over a large part of North America, being found 
in summer from Oregon and the southern Canadian provinces southward 
throughout the United States, West Indies, Central America and northern 
South America. When winter comes, the birds in Canada and the United 
States retire southward, and none are known to pass the winter north of the 
region immediately bordering the Gulf Coast. 
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A NATION-WIDE EFFORT TO DESTROY CROWS 


The Sporting Powder Division of FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company has 
started a movement which it calls the 
“National Crow Shoot.” An eight-page 
circular, decorated with a drawing by 
Kalmbach, has been distributed {widely 
throughout the United States, urging the 
killing of Crows and offering prizes. A 
bronze lapel button is to be given to every 
contestant who, during the year 1919, kills 
twenty-five Crows. There are also first, 
second, and third “National Prizes” and 
first and second ‘State Prizes” offered to 
contestants of any state in the Union or 
any province of Canada. 

The argument made is that the agricul- 
turists of the country will be far better 
off if the Crows are killed, and that “‘It is 
for this purpose that the National Crow 
Shoot will be conducted during toro.” 
For the evident purpose of giving respec- 
tability to the circular, a quotation is in- 
serted from Bulletin No. 621 of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, in which the author 
says: “One of the strongest arguments 
against the Crow,” is its destructive- 
ness to “‘nesting birds of highly beneficial 
species.”’ The reader is left with the im- 


pression that the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey condemns the Crow. As 
a matter of fact, the Government publica- 
tion referred to is a very exhaustive and 
certainly fair treatise on the subject. Had 
the author of this circular been interested 
in doing justice to the Crow rather than 
in simply finding arguments against it, he 
might also have quoted from this same 
bulletin the following extract: 

“The Crow’s destruction of insects pre- 
sents the strongest argument in the bird’s 
favor. Nearly a fifth of the adult Crow’s 
yearly sustenance comes from such sources, 
and a great part of the insect material is 
eaten early in spring, a time when the life- 
cycles of many of the most destructive 
pests are at their lowest ebb. A little 
later, nestling Crows appear on the scene, 
outnumbering their parents two to one, 
and assist in the work of destruction. Not 
only do the young birds eat a much larger 
proportion of insect food than do their 
parents at the same time of year, but the 
quantity of food required to develop their 
rapidly growing bodies is considerably 
greater. That injurious insects greatly 
outnumber beneficial insects in the diet of 
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the Crow will be seen from the following 
review of the four most important 
orders. oe 

Or he might have gone on to the “‘Con- 
clusion” and quoted this: 

“The misdeeds of which the Crow has 
been convicted greatly outnumber its 
virtues, but these are not necessarily equal 
in importance. Much of its damage to 
crops and poultry can be prevented, while 
the bird’s services in the control of insect 
pests can ill be spared. At the same time, 
no policy can be recommended which 
would allow the Crow to become so num- 
erous that its shortcomings would be 
greatly accentuated. As the capabilities 
of the Crow for both good and harm are 
great, it is believed that an extermination 
of the species would have ultimate con- 
sequences no less serious than an over- 
abundance.”’ 

He could hardly, however, have been 
expected to quote the very last statement 
in the bulletin which reads as follows: 

“Bounties cannot be recommended; 
neither can a campaign of wholesale de- 
struction where complete extermination is 
the object sought. However, a reasonable 
reduction of numbers is justifiable in areas 
where there is an overabundance of the 
birds. The attitude of the individual 
farmer toward the Crow should be one of 
toleration when no serious losses are suf- 
fered, rather than one of uncompromising 
antagonism resulting in the unwarranted 
destruction of these birds which at times 
are most valuable aids to man.” 

It may be remarked incidentally in pass- 
ing that it is understood that the Powder 
Company that originated and is fostering 
this movement advises dealers in sporting 
goods to encourage the killing of Crows as 
it means an increased sale of cartridges. 
This office has received these circulars from 
various sections and has noticed the ex- 
tensive publicity which has been given 
with a view of encouraging the undertak- 
ing. We have also received various com- 
plaints regarding local shoots that this 
circular has inspired. For example, under 
date of April 19, 1919, a gentleman at 
Rapidan, Minn., writes: 
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“So-called sportsmen and other persons 
have organized at Mankato, Minn., with 
the point in view of killing off Crows, 
Blackbirds, and certain Owls and Hawks. 
They have offered 10 cents per Crow’s 
head. The Crows cannot last long, for 
boys will go out and rob the nests of young 
ones at this price. The Crows do very little 
harm here. The Hawks and Owls that 
have a price on their heads are either 
beneficial or so rare as to do very little 
harm. If you can do something about 
this, do it.” 

So it seems that the Crow tribe is to be 
slaughtered. There is no law, either state 
or Federal, protecting the Crow, and there 
appears to be a sentiment in many quarters 
that the Crow is a bad actor, and the world 
would be better off if the last member of 
his tribe should be gathered to his ances- 
tors. 

Nevertheless, there are those who enter- 
tain the feeling that possibly the Crow is 
not so black as he is painted, and that he 
possesses certain beneficial qualities and 
has his part to play in the great economy 
of nature. Personally, I have always liked 
the Crow, who is not only very astute, but 
his presence often gives life to an other- 
wise barren winter landscape. If the Crows 
should all disappear, I, for one, would miss 
them. I would not have every Crow killed 
any more than I would every Humming- 
bird or gray wolf or shark in the ocean. 
To some of us it seems a calamity that the 
last Dodo, Great Auk, Passenger Pigeon, 
or even the great Dinornis should have 
passed away. With the departure of each 
species of wild life the world loses some- 
thing of its charm. 

This nation has existed and been fairly 
prosperous for over one hundred and forty 
years with the Crows in our woods or 
decorating our fields, their numbers, on the 
whole, being kept within reasonable bounds 
in most localities by the usual destructive 
agencies. Why the necessity for this sud- 
den nation-wide effort to kill them? Is the 
motive back of the enterprise a desire on 
the part of a commercial interest to con- 
tinue the sale of powder now that the 
demand for this commodity across the 
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seas has been so largely reduced? One is 
constrained to answer this question in the 
affirmative after reading number three of 
the ‘Conditions of the Contest” which the 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company’s 
circular puts forth, and which reads as fol- 
lows: ‘To receive credit in the contest, 
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Crows must be killed with shot-gun or 
rifle.’ In other words, the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Company, while very 
solicitous to protect the farmers’ crops 
from the ravages of the Crows, will award 
prizes for dead Crows only if they have 
been killed by the use of gun-powder! 


THE EAGLE LAW OF ALASKA 


Tn response to a letter from this office to 
Governor Thomas Riggs, Jr., urging the 
repeal of the law in the territory of Alaska, 
which provides for a bounty of 50 cents 
on every American Eagle killed, the follow- 
ing answer from him has been received: 

“A bill was introduced in the present 
current Legislature, the object of which 
was the repeal of the existing law, but failed 
of passage, it having been shown that the 
Eagle is very destructive of the game- and 
fish-supply of the territory, which I think 
is quite probable, as Eagles have been, 
and are still, very plentiful. I believe that 
the bounty should be extended to other 
predatory birds, namely, Hawks and 
Owls, which destroy the food birds. 

“The Alaska Fish and Game Club has 
given the question a great deal of study, 
and it is of the opinion that predatory birds 
do a great damage to the other wild life of 
the territory. I am in receipt of a letter 
from one of my correspondents on the sub- 
ject of game, in which he states that he 
recently destroyed an Eagle’s aerie which 
contained the bones of a large number of 
lambs of the wild mountain sheep.” 


From another correspondent in Juneau 
we learn that the number of Eagles killed, 
for which bounty has been paid by the 
territory of Alaska, between the dates of 
April 30, 1917, and April 10, 1919, is 
5,600. 

Not only did the Territorial Legislature 
recently refuse to repeal this bounty law, 
but evidently their stand was approved by 
the Alaska Fish and Game Club. Our cor- 
respondent states that at a meeting of the 
Club, held during the session of the Legis- 
lature, at which the subject was discussed, 
“Strong opposition was shown (to the 
Eagle) and a tendency to include Ducks, 
Gulls, and other aquatic birds, feeding 
from fish, under the same bounty law as 
Eagles.” 

Mr. C. D. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Alaska Fish and Game Club, who is quoted 
above, states, however, “‘During the next 
two years we shall attempt to gain more 
knowledge regarding the alleged depreda- 
tions of the Eagle, so as to be more intelli- 
gently advised in the future.” 


GAME-LAW ENFORCEMENT IN ALABAMA 


The following letter was recefitly re- 
ceived from the Hon. John H. Wallace, Jr., 
Commissioner, Department of Game and 
Fish of the state of Alabama: 

“Tt affords me a very great deal of pleas- 
ure to advise you that twenty-five indi- 
viduals, indicted in the United States 
court at Montgomery, Ala., for violation 
of the migratory bird-treaty act by killing 
Doves out of season, have just come for- 


ward and entered a plea of guilty. These 
persons were indicted upon information 
furnished by me to the United States 
District Attorney, and their conviction has 
had a most salutary effect upon the migra- 
tory bird situation in Alabama. 

“Alabama claims the distinction of 
having secured more convictions under the 
migratory bird treaty than all the other 
states combined.” 
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Suggested Bird Programs 


A circular, containing suggestions for 
bird programs and citations to books, 
bulletins, magazines, and other literature 
where material may readily be found, has 
been prepared by Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 
Chairman, on Birds, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Most un- 
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doubtedly the wide distribution which this 
circular is receiving among the women’s 
organizations of America will greatly 
stimulate the rendering of bird programs. 
Copies may be secured upon request, 
accompanied by postage stamp, if directed 
to Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N. Ave- 
nue 66, Los Angeles, Calif., or to this 
office. 


CONTENTS OF ITALIAN HUNTER’S GAME-BAG 


The photograph here reproduced shows 17 Robins, 1 Thrush, 1 Warbler, 1 Cow- 
bird, and 2 Woodpeckers. All were killed for food by an Italian in Maine. He was 
arrested by Warden George E. Cushman, of Portland, while picking his birds, and was 
taken before a United States Court and fined $25. 
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Mrs. Marshall Active 


The Massachusetts State Grange has 
for years been doing notable work in con- 
nection with encouraging the study and 
protection of wild birds. The chief power 
back of this work is Mrs. E. O. Marshall, 
of New Salem. Every year the State 
Grange has presented a program which has 
given benefit and enjoyment to many 
hundreds of people who were fortunate 
enough to attend the exercises. This year 
the function took place at North Easton 
on Saturday, May ro. It began with a 
bird-walk at 8 o’clock in the morning. At 
9.30 was held a contest for the identifica- 
tion of birds from pictures; at to o’clock 
examination of the State Audubon So- 
ciety’s exhibit of bird-houses and feeding 
appliances. Demonstrations were made by 
E. H. Forbush, and music was furnished 
by the school children. At 10.30 the Na- 
tional Association’s moving-picture films 
of wild birds, made by Herbert K. Job, 
were shown at Miracle Theatre. A basket 
lunch was served at noon. Beginning at 
1.30 in the Ames Memorial Hall, addresses 
were made by Leslie R. Smith, Master of 
the Grange, and Winthrop Packard, of the 
Audubon Society. The programme con- 
cluded with an entertainment by Charles 
Crawford Gorst, well-known imitator of 
bird-notes. How splendid it would be if 
such programs might be rendered in other 
communities in the United States. 


Pittsburgh’s Bird-House Contest 


A notable bird-box contest has just 
been concluded by the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Chronicle-Telegraph. The Circulation 
Manager of this paper, Joseph M. Ayl- 
ward, is a most enthusiastic advocate for 
the cause of bird-protection. Through the 
columns of the paper with which he is 
connected, he has been able to wield wide 
influence in arousing interest in the subject 
in Pittsburgh. He is one of the shining 
disciples of Hon. John M. Phillips, the 
veteran bird-lover of Pittsburgh. Asso- 
ciated with him is T. Walter Weiseman, 
who for over a year has been conducting 
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a most interesting and worth-while depart- 
ment in the Chronicle-Telegraph under the 
heading ‘“‘Our Native Birds.” 

The contest, which has recently been 
closed in Pittsburgh, was open to members 
of the Junior Audubon Societies and all 
other young people, especially those of the 
“Tele” Boys’ Bird-House Club, which now 
numbers in the neighborhood of one 
thousand members. In the contest more 
than one thousand bird-houses and feed- 
ing stations were entered. Prizes were 
awarded by the Audubon Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and the Humane 
Society. Twenty-three prizes were given, 
and a vast interest was quickened in the 
whole subject of bird-study and bird-pro- 
tection in Pittsburgh and vicinity. 


Florida Audubon Bulletin 


The Florida Audubon Society has begun 
the publication of a quarterly bulletin, the 
first number appearing in April, tot9. In 
the introductory announcement in refer- 
ence to it, W. Scott Way, the Secretary, 
states: ‘Its purpose is to chronicle the 
affairs of the Society, report items of in- 
terest concerning birds, keep its readers 
informed as to bird legislation and conser- 
vation, and to briefly note the more inter- 
esting personal observations of its readers 
who have a deep or growing interest in 
wild bird-life.”’ 

The bulletin will be sent free to all mem- 
bers of the Florida Audubon Society. This 
first publication contains an account of 
the eighteenth annual meeting of the So- 
ciety, which was held at Winter Park, on 
March 15, t919. There are also a number 
of “Bird Notes,” a list of bird lectures 
recently given by the Secretary, a brief 
account of the Winter Park Bird Club, a 
list of new members, notes from the 
Cocoanut Grove Branch, Miami Audubon 
Society, the St. Petersburg Branch, and a 
letter from Mrs. Hanson regarding the 
conditions in Lee County. Reference is 
made to the Junior Classes, notes of not- 
able work done by Mrs. E. E. Coulsen, 
of Leesburg, Federal Game WardenPacetti, 
Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, and others. 
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THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


Contributions for the Roosevelt Mem- 
orial Bird Fountain, to be erected perhaps 
in Washington, D. C., continue to arrive 
daily. Audubon Societies, sportsmen’s 
organizations, women’s clubs, school chil- 
dren, and many others are showing interest 
in this undertaking. Three sculptors have 
for some time been at work on designs to 
submit to the Committee for consideration 
as the work of art to be chosen. To make 
an adequate memorial, which will fairly 
represent the interest which the bird-lovers 
of the country have in preserving the 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt, it is esti- 
mated that $100,000 will be needed. All 
contributions received go directly into the 
Memorial Fountain Fund. It is hoped that 
every reader of Brrp-LoreE will take some 
part in bringing this effort to a successful 
conclusion. 

The following contributions received to 
May 1, to1g, are herewith acknowledged: 
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Miss Jessie E. Dolsen 
[cies shubdieny 5 ; 
Mrs. Edward W. Forbes . 
Mrs. J. S. Gray . 

Brancis Re Cope, |i : 
Mrs. Frederick B. Hurlburt 
Thomas Baring . . : 
George D. Haworth . 

H. L. Stoddard . neh 

Dr. Lyman F. Bigelow . 
Miss Anna L. Slater . 

Wm. Henry Trotter . : 
California Audubon Society 
Mrs. Maria E. Bates 

Weel ettoliqaae 

Wilfred Smith . . : 
Miss Margaret G. Grant . 
Gardner Cornett 

Ewald Witt 

Mrs. H. D. Earl 

EF. H. Krimicute” = - 

Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
Mrs. Frank J. Sheble 

Mrs. Wm. A. Russell 

Mrs. Benjamin Nicoll 

Elgin Audubon Society 

Mrs. John R. Rogers 

George W. Billow . 

Elford Caughey. . 

William C. Adams . 

William H. Browning . . : 
Miss Annie M. MeClymonds ‘ 
Herbert Simpson : 
Mrs. J. E. Borne 

H. W. DeForest . See 
Mrs. Louis C. Madiera . 
Mrs. Mary S. Fisher . 

W.G. Vesey . . 

Los Aneees Audubon Society . 
Oregon Audubon Society . 
Tracy Dows . . , 

Miss A. W. Morrill 

Charles E. Adams . 

Cedar Rapids Woman’s “Club . 
Miss Marie T. Berge. . 

W. H. Duval . : 

Horace M. Modermell . 

B. C. Hochwalt . 

S. M. Edwards . ; 
Cortlandt Van Rensselaer . 
Mrs. John Ross Delafield. 


St. Petersburg Audubon SEBO ; 


Thomas Jennings . 

Carlisle B. Tuttle . 

Mrs. J. W. Phelps . : 

St. Petersburg Woman’s Club . 
Miss Anna W. Ely .. 
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The Audubon Societies 


Nature Department Cedar oe 
Woman’s Club . . : 

Decorah Current Events Club 

Harold M. Holland 

Charles J. Smith 

Batesburg Improvement Assn. 

Edward B. Butler . 

Sam A. Hudson . : 

Miss Marianne Schurz . 

Richard P. Ernst . . 

M. Wilton Wolf, Jr. . 

Mrs. W.H. Whiton . 

Gye Vane Biten. = 

Mins Cero MicNiders 2. 

Nature Study Department ‘of the 
Mason City Civic League . . 

Mrs. Emily L. Russell . ‘ 

Mrs. J. M. Camden . 

el aKnioxt 5. 5 pont 

Camp Fire Club ‘of Chicago. 5 4 Axe) 

Mirsmiicnry Hobwing 8 5 2. 4 

Miss Elizabeth Enlow 

Heman Dowd. 

Miss Frances D. Troy 

Walter D. Wilcox . . 

Woman’s Club of Rochester, Ind. 

Mrs. Herman E. Lewis . 

Miss Elizabeth G. Brown. 

Mis AS is. etiam 9: 

Fortnightly Club of Rice Lake, Wis. 

Progress Club (Elkhart, ea : 

James F. Gifford . . Sy a 

Charles C. Clauser vee : 

Robert Ridgway 

Rep USCY we ©. : 

William H. Bixby, Brig.- Een ae 

Magazine Club Meare Ind.) 

eS Hopes as =. 

Joseph A. Ford . 

Henry C. Brown 

Aaron V. Fost . . 

Robert J. Leonard . 

Bertram Goodhue . 

Albert Z. Gray 

Roper ©. Ell 

Lieut.-Gen. S. B. M. Young 

Miss Hope Bradford . 

M. F. Westover. . . 

Saturn Club (Buffalo) . ee 

Fortnightly Club, Sharon (Mass.) . 

Coeur d’ Alene Civic Club gine 

Josiah M. Lasell F 

Bishop Talbot 

Jieiow Il, Wena 2, 

Mrs. Laura P. Elliott Ae 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Alexander. 

Robert H. Keiser . 2 

Mrs. Coleman du Pont . 

IDye, 1. 1D), Joye. g 

Mrs. Charles Corss 

Louis Maurer. . 

Dr. Alexander W. Fairbank. 

Louis B. Bishop. . : 

Mrs. B. F. Stickley 

H. V. Ogden 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Arnold. . $2 00 
Charles Wheeler. . IO 00 
W. H. Tappan es ee eo. OO 
ArthunmParquiar es se os na) TCS 
ING 155 IMTOO © 5 6 5 bo 6 5 0 MO) GO 
Wels Io MOSER, 6 5 5 8 6 6 oo 0 & OO 
Muss Lucy Bastone ) 2... . . 1 co 
Frank Lyman. . 5 GG 5 a 5 166) Ge) 
Mrs. Charles Keidel . . oo « & (ee 
Mrs. Maurice La Montagne > 5 He) fe) 
James E. Burt . . ae eis eGyaleles 
He Be Clow! [came br Sates 
SaermnuGl Je AWAY . o s a o 5 6 6 HOES 
OMe, EWES. 5 2 eo 5 5 BCS 
Robert F. Phillips . IO 00 
John M. Phillips oe 100 00 
(Cami Iolo ¢ 4 5 6 6» vp 4 oo HOO 
Mrs. W. F. Norris . I 00 
IM OSS Yale Is Vesa 4 ge 2 00 
Mrs. M. E. Stephenson 5 00 
J. P. Whittemore . I 00 
Co We Kress. 5 00 
Cali Carpenters: 5 00 
Wyncote Bird Club (Pa.) 5 00 
Edgar Huidekoper. . BELONGS, 
Saturday Club, Ft. Wayne, Ind. . I 00 
Dr. Robert P. Morris 5 00 
Dr. Robert A. Adams 10 00 
Harmon Smith . . 5 00 
Mrs. N. Bosworth. . 5 00 
Miss M. W. Johnson. 2 00 
HiiGeowscuuettes. I 00 
R. J. H. DeLoach . I 00 
W.R. Brown. . 2 00 
Dr. W. P. Manton . . 10 00 
Charles F. Uebelacker . IO 00 
Mrs. William F. Hopson . 2 00 
“Field and Stream” . ; 25 00 
Percival Chrystie . 5 00 
Emil F. Kuithan 10 00 
Mrs. George Browne . I 00 
Cary Children 8 00 
Joseph Kalbfus . 10 00 
Stanley D. McGraw. . EE ELOROO 
Elizabeth and Jessie Eldridge SP KOO 
J. M. Eder . 1 2 UO} Go) 
George Douglas Krumblaer. . . . 2 (ore) 
Radoff Bros. Notion Co. I 00 
F. C. Lawrence . 2 00 
F. O. Vaille . Ponts I 00 
C. D. Van Vechten ay 5 00 
Mrs. C. D. Van Vechten . I 00 
Prescott Oakes : 5 00 
H. P. Brown . et eat hae rae OO 
G. W. Harrington. . 5 00 
The Browning Club (Pasadena, Cal. ) 5 00 
John D. Hazen . I 00 
Miss Mary Gibson it fefe) 
George D. Stewart 5 00 
Miss E. A. S. Pennell 2 00 
IBle, WW (Canaiae I 00 
Meriden Sportsmen’ s Assn. (Conn. ) IO 00 
George W. Garrard : an fore) 
lDye; JEL 13, Ieee 2 5 fa oo oo 8 OS) 
Regan Bros. Co. te ee eLOKOO 
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Gas Gould 

Mrs. Geo. S. Ray . 

Miss) Jy henner. 

W. B. Jaques . : 

G. Henry Mengel . 

Mise HA Decker 

Frank W. Young : 

Miss Louise B. Moyer . 

Miss A. L. Goslin . . 

The Browning Club (Pasadena, Cal. ) 

Miss Mary Ames Van pes era 

Miss Rose Cassidy 

Mrs. Ira Thrush 

Joseph Glather . 

A. D. Butterfield 

Hes enloaee 

Henry S. Chafee . 

EG Camp bella 

Richard Bullock. 

New Jersey Audubon Society . 

Clark B. Stocking . 

Gy ID, oye... 

Hoosac vole Bird Club (Mass. 

Mrs. Louis Kohn . . . 

George B. Vanderpoel . ; 

IP, So WikelGibyanin 5. 

Scarsdale Bird and Tree Club (N. Y.) 

Arthur W. Perkins. 

We Dy Despards. 

Miss Rebecca S. Ry der. 

George Peabody Wetmore 

William Y. Wemple . 

Raleigh Raines . . era ne ae 

Miss Helen L. Carter ele 

Public School No. 68, New York 
City Sars 

IMIOTTIS@ ViOSSimeraat a en anon ce em en? 

Charles H. French. . + 6 AG 

Woman’s Club of Knox, Ind. 

Dr. Lewis A. Sexton . Bad 

WanteAll bert dlarbisones. sss a 

Dwight L. Graves . 

F. M. Ambrose . 

Mrs. F. A. Swezey. . : 

Audubon Society of Western, Pa. .1 

W. O. Hart . ; : ; 

Louis C. Lafontaine . . : 

Bird Club of Groton, Mass. . 

Norwood Johnston . . 

Mrs. W. C. Alexander . 
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Woman’s Club of Ouray, Col fae 
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Mrs. James E. Greenbaum Aero ag 
Mrs. A. A. Whittemore 

Be We Ebuniten snes 

Miss F. A. Roberts 

J. Sanford Barnes . 

John J. Pierrepont. 

Scott G. Harry . . 

Samuel Wadsworth : 
Woman’s Civic League (Ind. oe 
H. N. Fiske. ois 
Birdlovers’ Club of Brooklyn > ees 
A. D. Walker . : : 

Miss Marie L. Russell . 
William N. Cohen . Peer dere yt 
Virginia A. Raynolds ...... 2 
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Bird'- Lore 


Ip eleisiay o $25 
Miss Lucy D. Gillett . 5 1) 
Mirsa@harles) ©. 6.0 to nie aan mes 
Mrs. A. AG Wilsontae, ose naonnnS 
Col. Edwin S. George . . 5 ate 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. Andrews . 5 
Miss Elizabeth B. Clark . 2 
William H. Porter . 25 
S. W. Sturgis . eee 


Mrs. Herman Livingston : 
Benjamin W. Strader Ss 
Mrs. Edward Dean Adams . 
Miss Clara Shepard . . 
Naturalists’ Club (Bronx, Nw 
Miss Sarah Grace Pickens 
Miss Laura F. Philbrook . ab 
Mrs. Annie B. McConnell . : . .5 
Mrs. Emily S. Morrison _ 
Mise SOR Wialllte mean eee 
Miss Emily S. M. Waite... . 
The Home Garden Club ( Minn.) 
Miss Althea R. Sherman. . 
Smithland Audubon Society (lowa) 
Century Club of New York . 
Charles S. Averill . : 
Ines (Cs IN[ele ise 
Benjamin Walworth Arnold. 
Max Dacre. 

Miss Lyle M. Swift 

Miss Sarah E. Halsey . 

ie Se StGwenge . - 

Audubon Clubs of Girls’ ‘High (N. ay ) 
Mrs. George C. Miller . 

J. H. Nicholson . 

Mrs. T. J. Abbott . 

Herman H. Horne. 

Mrs. F. V. Mills. . 

Mrs. €. fT: Candee . 

W. Roxbury Woman’s Club (Mass ) 5 
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Alexander Alexander. . if 
Charles Sumner Bird 3 2s 
George McMaster, aa meaner? 


Gifford Pinchot . : Ioo 

Minnesota Game Protective League. 50 

Warren Coleman . . 

Blair County (Minn.) Game, Fish 
and Forestry Assn. : 

Frank A. Miller. . 

Mrs. C. C. Arnold . 

Mrs. M. E. Hills 

Mrs. G. M. Turner 

C. C. Rockafellow . 

K-G:. Kent. = ; 

W. A. Macpherson, Jr. : 

Current Events Club, Alamosa, Col. 

Detroit Bird Protection Chibi 

V. W. Bates . . 

Pierian Club (DeWitt, Towa) . 

Edward R. Warren , 

Kimmerling’s Junior Audubon So- 
(CHY oo e : 

IN, IRs Arvidson bas 

Fairmount Junior Audubon Society. 2 

Mrs. H. M. Barksdale. . . 7 OS 

Coeur D’Alene Women’s Club ee 

Luella and Edith P. Sovereign . . 2 
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Pawtucket Woman’s Club 

Mrs. Jacob Hittmyer 

Cornelia F. Woolley . 

Miss Ida M. Lane . 

Ernest Harold Baynes . 

John Bancroft . . 

Tourist Club of Cedar Rapids. 

Dr. Charles Griffin Plummer . 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Baylies . 

Fortnightly Club, Piqua, Ohio . 

Mrs. James M. Hills. : 

Mrs. Brookes Brown . 

Charles S. Horner. . . 

Miss Mary A. Walker .. . 

Woman’s Club of Leadv ille, Col. 

Milton Klein . ; 

West Chester Bird Club ( Pa). P 

Mrs. W. I. Russell. ¥ ee 

Mrs. E. L. Breese Norrie . ; 

Mr. and Mrs. James R. Poor . 

Arthur L. Carns. 

Mrs. I. O. Boyd . : ; 

Woman’s Club of Seymour, Conn. . 

Osceola Field Club (Wis.) 

Massachusetts Audubon Society . 

George H. Jennings . 

Mrs. A. W. Jamieson . 

St. Joseph Federation of ‘Women’s 
Clubsa———- ee 

Dr. F. W. Langdon 

Elmer Waggoner 

John H. Child 

Miss Caroline E. Crane 

Albert J. Pirle . : 

Mrs. Caroline J. Malone . 

Bak Dow 2 2. 5 

Mrs. H. Godwin. . . 

Miss Lillian Weatherby 

Inter - Mountain Chapter of. 
Cooper Ornithological Club . 

IDjy 1EIE Deeb aa, syaien sin (Gare, & 

Mrs. Robert C. Black . 

Mabel A. Metcalf-Merwin 

Mrs. F. M. Metcalf . 

Miss Minnie Davis 

Jeebe Zallese . 

Mrs. C. E. Raymond 

A. A. Fairnight . 

ip Con thawes 

Valparaiso Woman’s Club (Ind. ) 

Progress Club (South Bend, Ind. = 

Charles D. Velie. . . : 

Mrs. M. Bradford Scott : 

“Tele” Boys Bird-House Club (Pa. ) 

Mrs. C. N. Pollock : 

Ernest and Howes Burton 

Warris K. Bredbury . 

Propylecius Association . . 

Parent-Teacher Association (Cal am 

Miss Susan Christian , 

Ottomar H. Van Norden . 

inghigieel AN, ISMN 5 2 ne 

Mrs. Russell Hawkins . 
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Vigo County Bird Club (Ind.) . . $5 00 
Jessie Hoyt Hatch . fete) 


Audubon Club of FranklinAcademy 
and Prattsburgh High School. . 

New Century Literary. Club se us 

John J, Paul]. I 

Be SaNown, Bayonne, N. y.. 

Delphi Junior Audubon Club (Ind. ) 

Dean Evans . . : 

Lafayette Civic Club (Mich.) . : 

Bluebird JuniorAudubonClub b (Neb. ) 

CeDeiaticay ee ‘ 

Mrs. Clara M. Johnson. 

Walter Gray Crump, Jr. . 

Miss Grace Trowbridge Smith . 3 

Thursday Fortnightly Club, ee 
maica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Mary E. "Smith . 

Miss Jessie Ziegler. 

J. Walter Wood . 

J. O. Ballard . 
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Woman’s Club of Greenwood, Ind. (ele) 
Anonymous. (ele) 
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Names Withheld 
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Total $11,684 19 


Toledo’s Bird Day 


No doubt as result of the work of bird- 
protectors which centers around the 
Toledo Museum of Art, Mayor Cornell 
Schreiber, of Toledo, has recently made 
an unusual proclamation. April 4 is Bird 
and Arbor Day in Ohio, and in this con- 
nection Mayor Schreiber gave out this 
statement: 

“Tt constitutes a penal offense to shoot 
or in any way molest a useful bird. Bird- 
fountains will be erected in the public 
parks by the Welfare Division. Birds are 
not only beautiful, but they serve a useful 
purpose in eating the insects that destroy 
our crops, trees, and flowers. 

“T have been assured of support in this 
bird activity by the Burroughs Society, 
the Art Museum Bird and Tree Committee, 
Toledo Girl Scouts, Toledo Humane So- 
ciety, Toledo Boy Scouts, Museum of Art 
Nature Study Class, Wild Bird Protective 
Association, Newsboys’ Association, Au- 
dubon Society, Dorr Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, and I delegate to each 
of these organizations to appoint repre- 
sentatives to act in concert in this for- 
ward movement.” 
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St. Petersburg’s Bird-House Contest 


The Audubon Society of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., collected the prizes and arranged for 
a bird-house contest to be staged in the 
Harrison Hardware Company’s show win- 
dow. The bird-houses were made by the 
boys of the Manual Training Department 
of the St. Petersburg public schools. There 
were 129 in all, and the space in front of 
the windows was so crowded during the 
three days of the exhibition that many 
complained the time was too short, as they 
had not been able to get near enough to 
view the exhibit. The next year’s contest 
is already arranged and will be of longer 
duration. 

The judges awarded the prizes as follows: 
For the most practical bird-house, a gold 
watch, to Henry Lindelie. The money for 
the watch was given by H. C. Albrecht, 
Mrs. H. E. Rowe, Winston Branning, 
Edward McPherson, A. J. Johnson, 
Advance Art Printery, F. F. Smith, and 
Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts. Honorable 
mention was given Wallace Fishken and 
Harold Reece. The house showing the 
best workmanship, prize $10 in gold, given 
by T. H. Kards, Manual Training Instruc- 
tor, went to George Fogarty; honorable 
mention to Glen Harrod and Charles 
Knoener. The house most closely imitat- 
ing nature, prize set of auger bits, given 
by the Harrison Hardware Company, went 
to Burnham Hawley; honorable mention 
to Floyd Sterns and Victor Crook. Most 
ornamental bird-house, prize Yankee 
screw-driver, given by Walden Hardware 
Company, went to Arthur Armstrong; 
honorable mention to Harold Hjort and 
Thomas Squires. The birds will act as 
judges for the $5 prize in gold offered by 
the Audubon Society for bird-house first 
occupied by a bird family. 

Several of the bird-houses were sold, the 
highest price being $10, which was paid 
for a thirty-room Martin-house, sold to 
Mrs. H. E. Rowe, and which she will put 
up on her lawn in Youngstown, Ohio. 
Miss Lillian Rusling, Chairman of the 
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Equal Suffrage Association of Pinellas 
County, purchased one which was labeled 
as an ‘Equal Suffrage Bird-House’ and 
bore a jingle advocating the same. Dr. 
Grace Whitford, of the Child-Welfare 
Department of the State Board of Health, 
also invested in one to advocate hygiene, 
even in houses for birds. Many others 
thus set forth their ideas, and the window 
became the point of interest to the many 
tourists in town. The President and Secre- 
tary have been busy ever since answering 
letters and sending suggestions to the four 
points of the compass, as these tourists 
return home and tell of the contest. When 
the tourists return next season, they will 
see the remaining houses set in the city 
parks, on the streets, and in the cemeteries, 
and it will impress them still further that 
in this way the youth of the land are being 
educated to the idea of bird-protection as 
a fundamental point in conservation 
measures. 

Katherine B. Tippetts, President of the 
St. Petersburg Audubon Society, has for- 
warded the above report and speaks with 
enthusiasm of the widespread interest 
which the contest has aroused. 


Convention of Indiana Audubon 
Society 


The Indiana Audubon Society held its 
twenty-first annual convention in Kokomo, 
Thursday and Friday, May 8 and 9. The 
general subject discussed was the im- 
portance of bird-study and the protection 
of birds, in their relation to the life of 
man. 

Speakers on the program were Dr. 
Stanley Coulter, of Purdue University, 
president of the Society; William Watson 
Woolen and Amos W. Butler, both of 
Indianapolis; J. J. Mitchell, of Logansport; 
Oscar Tharp, of Kokomo; Alden H.Hadley, 
of Monrovia, and Miss Margaret Hanna, 
of Fort Wayne. 

On Friday morning a breakfast tramp 
and drive was held at the Kokomo 
Country Club. 


SELBORNE FROM THE HANGER 
A classic view looking down upon Gilbert White’s home, ‘The Wakes’. His church is 


in the middle distance 
and the oaks shown in a succeeding picture lie just beyond 


